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THE ACTIVITY 
BAROMETER 


a 


May 6, 1936 
81.0 


The trend in industrial activity during 
April moved steadily forward, bringing 
the Activity Barometer for the week 
ended May 2 to 81.0. This was the high- 
est level attained since the first week of 
this year, and contrasted with 67.8 for 
the corresponding period of last year, or 
an increase of 19.5 per cent. Steel mill 
operations reached a peak of 71.2 per 
cent of capacity in the last week of April, 
the highest since the Spring of 1930, 
while carloadings expanded steadily 


APRIL 8, 1936 


77.5 





since the flood interruptions of late 
March. 
BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS 
(Estimated normal 100) 
B = : 
5s = = = ay 
42 75 38 Ss m5 
May 6, ’36 81.0 78.4 68.0 97.6 58.2 82.3 
Apr. 29, '36 80.8 78.8 67.0 96.8 57.9 82.7 
Apr. 22, '36 80.2 78.3 66.1 96.0 57.6 82.3 
Apr. 15, ‘86 79.9 75.9 65.7 96.9 58.1 83.9 
Apr, &, °36 Ti. 72.0 63.2 96.0 58.3 82.3 
May 8, °35 67.8 47.2 57.1 85.9 30.5 83.6 


The increase of around 500,000 in the 
total number of farms since 1930, or a 
gain of about 9 per cent, is viewed by 
many as the revival of a definite migra- 
tion from urban centers. Just how this 
trend compares with the major shifts in 
the decade 1920-1929 and the agricul- 
tural districts most widely affected are 
pointed out in the article “Is Population 


Moving Back to the Farm?” 


The controversies involved in measur- 
ing price discrimination are set forth in 
Article II of the “Federal Trade Com- 
mission Decision in the Goodyear Case.” 
In his third and concluding article in the 
June issue, Edwin B. George will take 
up the disputed effects of price discrimi- 
nation in this case and generally, issues 
which affect every business that main- 
tains such a price differential. 


In the preparation of his article, 
“Credit Policies of Retailers,” Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., analyzed fifteen leading 
lines of retail trade from returns to the 
third Dun & Bradstreet Retail Survey, 
now in progress. He used as a sample 
for each trade 300 to 1,800 stores. 





IS POPULATION MOVING 
BACK TO THE FARM’ 


Recent movements of population are depicted graphically in the following article abstracted 
from a report prepared for the National Resources Board by 
nomics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 


OR nearly a century after the 
declaration of national inde- 
pendence the free land of the 

West afforded most of the rural 
youth opportunity to establish 
homes and accumulate wealth; but 
after the Civil War the rapid in- 
dustrial development resulted in 
the migration of more and more 
youth from the farms to the cities. 
This migration was very heavy 
during the World War and was re- 
sumed in great magnitude after the 
depression of 1921. During the 
decade 1920-1929 it is estimated 
that over 19,000,000 people left the 
tarms for the cities and that 13,- 
000,000 returned, leaving a net city- 
ward migration of over 6,000,000. 
About 60 per cent of this migra- 
tion was from the South. Negroes 
constituted about one-third of this 
migration from Southern farms. 
The net migration from the farms 
of Georgia during the decade was 
about 500,000, which was 30 per 
cent of the farm population in 1920. 
Texas also lost over 500,000, which 


was nearly 23 per cent of the 1920 
farm population. In South Caro- 
lina the migration was about 31 per 
cent of the 1920 farm population. 
The net migration between 1920 
and 1930 exceeded 20 per cent of 
the farm population in 1920 in the 
Southern border States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and also 
in the Western States of New 
Mexico, Montana, and Idaho. In 
Utah it exceeded 34 per cent. In 
most of the Northern States it 
ranged between 15 and 20 per cent 
of the 1920 farm population. 


The Contribution to Cities 


Fully a third of these migrants 
from the farms to the cities and 
villages were under 15 years of age, 
more than a third were 15 to 25 
years of age, and nearly a ‘tenth 
were 25 to 35 years old. The cities 
obtained these migrants near the 
beginning of their productive life 
almost free of cost, so to speak, and 
most of these people have not as 


the Division of Land Eco- 
Department of Agriculture. 


yet lived long enough to become a 
burden in old age. Adding the 
immigrants from foreign lands to 
the migrants from the farms, it ap- 
pears that the cities had to feed, 
clothe, educate, and provide with 
medical service only a little over 
40 per cent of the young people 
who started to work in their indus- 
tries, stores, and offices during the 
decade 1920-1930. About 20 per 
cent were immigrants from abroad 
and 40 per cent were migrants from 
rural districts, mostly from farms. 


The Farm Crop of Children 


The cost of the contribution 
which the farming people have 
made to the productivity and pros- 
perity of the cities, suburbs, and 
villages is greater than is common- 
ly recognized. If it costs $2,000 to 
$2,500 (at predepression prices) to 
rear and educate the average child 
on American farms to the age of 
15, when he may be assumed to be 
self-supporting—and $150 a year 
does not seem an excessive esti- 
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About 60 per cent of the net migration from the farms during the decade 
Neyroes constituted one-third of this migra- 
The birth rate is high among Southern rural people, 
If it costs only $2,000 


1920-1930 was from the South. 
tion from Southern farms. 


and economic opportunity is less than in the North. 
to rear and educate a child to the age 15 ($135 a year and no allowance for 
these 3,600,000 migrants from farms in the Southern States repre- 


interest), 
sent a 
farm population of the South to 


other parts 


-ontribution roughly of $7,000,000,000 made during the decade by the 
of the nation, mostly to the cities. 


the birth rate. 


cent, 


30 per cent in Georgia and South Carolina. 
12 per cent in South Dakota to 20 per cent in Illinois, except that in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island there was apparently a net migration to farms. 
In the Far West the rate varied primarily with the religious influence and 
In Utah, where the birth rate is high, migration was 34 per 
In Oregon and Washington where the birth rate is very low, the ratio 
was 5 and 3.5 per cent and in California there was a net migration to farms. 


umiay oF « 


Migration from the farms was heavy in much of the South, rising to about 


In the North the range was from 
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mate of the cost of food, clothing, 
medical services, education, and all 
the incidental expenses—then the 
6,300,000 net migration from the 
farms during the decade 1920-1930 
represents a contribution of over 
$14,000,000,000. This contribution 
is almost equal to the value of the 
wheat crops plus half that of the 
cotton crops during these years. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer 
and his wife grow old and die, the 
estate is divided among the chil- 
dren. During the decade 1920-1930 
about one-sixth of the farmers and 
their wives died, and their estates 
were distributed among the chil- 
dren. Nearly one-half of the chil- 
dren had moved to town, and those 
children who remained on the farm 
had to mortgage the farm in many 
cases in order to pay the brothers 
and sisters who lived in the cities 
their share of the estate. Several 
billion dollars at least were trans- 
ferred to the cities during the 
decade incident to the settlement 
of estates. 


Recent Migration 


In 1930, the first year of the de- 
pression, migration to and from 
farms about balanced. But by 1931 
migration from the farms had de- 
creased over 500,000 below the pre- 
depression level, while migration 
to the farms continued at the old 
level. In 1932 there was a further 
drop of nearly 500,000 in the num- 
ber of migrants from farms, while 
migration to farms diminished 
only slightly. During 1931 and 
1932 the farm population increased 
about 750,000 through immigration 
in addition to about 900,000 
through excess of births over 
deaths. But in 1933 migration 
from the farms increased slightly, 
while that to the farms decreased 
greatly, with a resultant net mi- 
gration from the farms of about 
227,000. In 1934 the net migration 
trom farms was again a little over 
200,000. Farm population, how- 
ever, owing to the 481,000 excess of 
births over deaths, continued to 
increase, reaching the highest 
point in the nation’s history. The 
details are given in the following 
table: 
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PERSONS LEAVING FARMS FOR CITIES AND VILLACES 
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From 1922 to 1929 migration from farms to cities ecceeded 2,000,000 each year, constituting probably a larger 
movement than ever before in the nation’s history. But many people returned to the farm, for the net migra- 
tion from the farms averaged less than 800,000 annually. In 1927, the city movement began to slacken, by 
1930 the net migration was away from the city back to the farm, but in 1933 the city trend appeared ayain. 
Shifts in Farm Population be about 1,500,000 more farms in 
(Thousands of Persons) the nation by 1940. 
Arriving Farm 
Leaving on Net Natural Pop. Absorbing the Excess 
Year Farms Farms Movement Increase Jan. 1 
1920.. 896 560 336 425 31,614 However, a much smaller pro- 
1921.. 1,323 759 564 629 31,703 . 
1922. 2.252 1415 1,137 659 31.768 Portion of the young men on farms 
1923.. 2,162 1,355 807 573 31,290 are farm operators than of the 
1924.. 2,068 1,581 487 495 31,056 
1925.. 2.088 1,336 702 »» 31.064 Older men: Only 60 per cent of 
1926.. 2,334 1,427 907 404 30,784 men on farms 25 to 35 years of age 
1927... 2,162 1,705 457 451 30,281 ° 
1928.. 2,120 1,698 422 404 30.275 Operated farms in 1930, as com- 
1929.. 2,081 1,604 477 389 30,257 pared with 90 per cent of those 
1930... 1,723 1,740 17 399 30,169 ° 
1931.. 1,469 1,683 214 442 =o go.ns5 OVET 35 years of age. Prior to the 
1932.. 1,011 1,544 533 468 31,241 depression, between 350,000 and 
1933.. 1,178 951 227 494 32,242 
1934.. 994 783 211 481 32,509 | 400,000 young men on farms reach- 


1985... qe’ ave een 32,779 


Most of these migrants from the 
farms during the last two years 
were apparently people who had 
sought shelter and sustenance with 
rural relatives or friends during 
the depression, and now were able 
to resume their work in the cities, 
or to obtain aid under the Civil 
Works program or from relief 
agencies. Relatively few, appar- 
ently, were young people going to 
the cities for the first time. Most 
of the young people remain “‘back- 
ed up” on farms. These young 
people will soon wish to establish 
homes of their own. If the net 
migration from the farms during 
the next five years should balance 
the net migration to the farms dur- 
ing the period 1930-1934, there 
would be about 2,300,000 more 
males over 18 years of age on farms 
in 1940 than there were in 1930; 
and if the proportion of males of 
these ages operating farms in 1940 
is the same as in 1930, there would 


ed the age of 18 each year, but only 
about half of these young men 
were found on farms ten years 
later. The other half had gone to 
the cities. About 100,000 farm 
operators died each year during 
that decade, while both number of 
farms and proportion of men on 
farms who were farm operators re- 
mained almost constant. Appar- 
ently 100,000 farms more than be- 
fore the depression are needed 
each year to provide the normal 
proportion of all the young men 
with farms. 

As the number of older farm 
operators increases, deaths will 
also increase, but probably farm 
.vacancies have not increased much 
as yet because of the effect of the 
depression in retarding the retire- 
ment of farmers. Apparently at 
least 500,000 more farms than in 
1930 are now (1935) needed to pro- 
vide with farms a normal propor- 
tion of the rural youth backed up 
on farms during the last five years. 
To provide these farms will in- 
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volve in general less acreage per 
farm or the use of poorer land. 
Either of these developments is 
very likely to result in lowering 
the production per worker in agri- 
culture. 

Will this downward trend in 
production per worker be avoided 
by a resumption of the predepres- 
sion migration to the cities? Or 
will it be avoided by the decentral- 
ization of factory industry and 
development of much part-time 
farming? Or will there be a great 
increase of commuters who live on 
small farms or in villages, but work 
in the cities? Or will rural home 
industry develop and many farm 
families make more of the things 
they have been accustomed to buy? 
It is impossible at present to an- 
swer these questions, but it is pos- 
sible to say that there are trends, 
apparently, in all four of these 
directions. Let us consider first 
the forces that pushed people off 
the farms prior to the depression. 


Technical Progress 


Advances in scientific knowl- 
edge and progress in agricultural 
technique, particularly in the ap- 
plication of power to the plowing 
of the land and the planting and 
harvesting of the grain and hay 
crops, enabled an almost stationary 
number of farmers for a quarter 
century prior to 1930 to feed a 
rapidly increasing national popu- 
lation and have a surplus of prod- 
ucts left over for shipment abroad. 
During the past century agricul- 
tural production per worker has 
increased fully two and one-half 
fold, possibly threefold. In wheat 
production the increase per worker 
has probably been tenfold or more. 
The increase was especially rapid 
after the World War. During the 
ten years between 1919 (average 
1917-1921) and 1929 (average 1927- 
1931) agricultural production per 
worker (work-year) increased 
nearly 25 per cent. However, about 
half this increase was owing to the 
substitution of gasoline for horse 
and mule feed, this feed being used 
mostly to increase the production 
of meat and milk. The average 
American farmer, after allowing 





for the services of the hired 
laborer, in addition to feeding 
three other persons in his family, 
provided just prior to the depres- 
sion food and fibers for twelve 
people living elsewhere than on 
farms and two more persons living 
in foreign countries, a total of 
eighteen in all. 

Nevertheless, production per 
person engaged in several types of 
farming has not increased so rapid- 
ly as is commonly assumed, and 
there is a wide margin available for 
further advance. The increase in 
efficiency has been notable prin- 
cipally in the production of the 
small grain and hay crops. Cotton 
is picked by hand today as it was 
a century ago, most ef the corn is 
still husked or snapped by hand, 
and practically all the fruit is pick- 
ed by hand, while much of the fruit 
has to be sprayed also, a task which 
was not performed a century ago. 

Practically half the farms in the 
nation produced less than $1,000 
worth of products in 1929, a fairly 
prosperous year, and over a fourth 
of the farms produced less than 
$600. These figures include the 
value of the products from the 
farm consumed by the family. If 
only the value of products “sold 
or traded,” to use the Census 
phrase, be included, those farms 
that produced less than $600 worth 
of products—28 per cent of all the 
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farms in the nation—contributed 
only 3 or 4 per cent to the nation’s 
commercial production of farm 
products; and the farms that pro- 
duced less than $1,000 worth of 
products, 49 per cent of all the 
farms in the nation (including 
those that produced under $600), 
contributed only about 11 per cent 
of the commercial production. Un- 
doubtedly the most productive half 
of the farmers of the nation, those 
who contributed about 89 per cent 
of the commercial production in 
1929, could within a few years pro- 
vide the other 11 per cent of the 
commercial production if prices of 
farm products encouraged them to 
do so. From the standpoint of 
commercial production nearly half 
the farmers of the nation are not 
needed. But it is these farmers, 
pursuing a largely “subsistence” 
system of farming, who are pro- 
ducing more than their proportion 
of the children that, prior to the 
depression, migrated to the cities; 
end in the future children will be 
even more valuable than in the 
past. From the economic stand- 
point fewer farmers, apparently, 
are needed. But from the social 
standpoint, and from the stand- 
point of national welfare (assum- 
ing the harmful consequences of a 
declining population) more farm- 
ers are needed, or at least more 
families that have that stability 
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evidenced in the last 100 years or more absorbed what would other 
been the natural increase in farm population, preventing serious over-population of rural areas 


Since 1910, the farm population has not increased at all, 


except during the depreasion years. 
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and strength which is associated 
with living on the land. 


Reasons for Migration 


In Georgia and South Carolina 
erosion has been very severe, in the 
Piedmont portions particularly. 
Dr. Bennett, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, states that 
“probably not less than 60 or 65 per 
cent of allthe upland . . . has lost 
from around 4 to 18 inches of its 
top soil and subsoil. . . . Many of 
(the) gullies have cut down to bed 
rock.” The number of farms in the 
Piedmont portions of these States 
decreased by 50,000 between 1920 
and 1930. In some counties nearly 
half the farm population migrated 
to the cities or to other parts of the 
nation. Undoubtedly erosion was 
a factor in inducing migration also 
in much of North Carolina and 
Virginia, in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
and even in parts of Missouri and 
southern Iowa. 

In the North, crop removal and 
leaching have reduced the fertility 
of millions of acres, particularly of 
land that has produced timothy 
hay for shipment to city markets. 
Reduction in soil fertility doubt- 
less has been a factor in promoting 
migration, particularly in the 
Northeastern States. On the other 
hand, the development of dairying 
and egg production, through the 
importation of large quantities of 
mill feed, grain, and hay from the 


West for the cows and chickens, 
has doubtless resulted in improv- 
ing the soil on many dairy and 
poultry farms. A vast transfer of 
the elements of soil fertility from 
the wheat regions and the corn 
belt to the dairy farms of the 
Northeastern States is in progress. 
The result of migration in this 
northeastern region has been to 
concentrate the farm population 
on the more fertile and more level 
lands or on those more favorably 
located with reference to markets; 
but of course most of the people 
from the hills and areas of stony or 
poor soils went to the cities rather 
than to other farms. 

In Georgia and South Carolina 
the boll weevil took a heavy toll 
during the post-war decade. Not 
only the boil weevil but also the 
difficulty of controlling diseases 
among crops and animals in the 
South, where the Winter cold is 
not sufficient to kill the ticks and 
various worms and nematodes that 
hibernate in the soil, have tended 
to retard agricultural develop- 
ment, and probably at times have 
induced migration. The losses 
assignable to these diseases have 
been less conspicuous than the dev- 
astation caused by the boll weevil, 
but it seems not unlikely that in 
the long run their influence has 
been as great. 

Another factor which has not 
been given the consideration it de- 
serves, is the attitude of rural 
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Employment has steadily shifted from agriculture to other eccupations. 
also in the proportion of the population engaged in mining, manufacta 
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youth toward farming. Many 
young people, perhaps a majority, 
are viewing farming in a different 
light than was common before the 
depression. An increasing number 
see in farming greater economic 
security than most people obtain 
in the cities, and in some ways a 
greater opportunity for a full life. 


Economic Opportunity 


The major factor that has at- 
tracted people to the cities has 
been, or at least appears to have 
been, the opportunity to make a 
better living. Although few young 
people, perhaps, have realized all 
their hopes in urban employment, 
and many possibly would have 
been better off had they remained 
on farms, it must be recognized 
that most youths have gained a 
higher standard of living by mi- 
grating to the cities. 

It is worth noting than in 1870 
over three-fourths of the people 
gainfully employed were engaged 
in basic production, i.e., in agri- 
culture, in mining, and in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, 
whereas in 1930 only a little more 
than half were so employed. Dis- 
tribution and the various services 
are performed now in much the 
same manner as sixty years ago. It 
is doubtful if on the whole eff- 
ciency has increased materially in 
these fields of labor. For example, 
as previously noted, although the 
proportion of the gainfully em- 
ployed engaged in trade and com- 
merce nearly doubled during th: 
last fifty years, it is very doubtful 
if the services rendered doubled, 
cr even increased greatly. By ad- 
vertising and in other ways the 
consuming public has been per- 
suaded to pay large prices for 
many products originally of small 
value. The share of the national 
income absorbed in trade and com- 
merce has been increasing con- 
stantly. Increasing efficiency in 
basic production, particularly in 
agriculture, has resulted apparent- 
ly in increasing complexity and 
cost in the distributive system. 

_ How far can this process go? 
When will charges become heavier 
than the traffic will bear? Will the 
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spread increase in farms. Instead of increasing averaye size of farms a decrease has occurred since 1930. 
r soils or hilly surface where the birth rate also generally is high, and near the large citics, particularly those where the surrounding land is cheap. 
The location of this increase in farms sugyests that most of these new farms are small part-time or, self-sufficing farms. 


regions of poo 


children and youth of today find 
increasing opportunity tomorrow 
in trade and commerce and in pro- 
viding personal and professional 
services, or will they find it in in- 
creasing degree on the land and in 
manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits? 


Division of Labor 


There is a second question in- 
volved of almost as great im- 
portance. Will the division or 
specialization of labor continue to 
increase? Or will the shorter 
working day in the cities urge 
many people into dual employ- 
ment, for example, into part-time 
farming? By part-time farming 
is meant the cultivation of a garden 
or the keeping of chickens and per- 
haps a cow, by persons employed 
in non-agricultural occupations, as 
a means of reducing the cost of 
living. The lower cost of housing 
in rural areas results frequently in 
an even greater saving. Likewise, 
will the smallness of the income 
available in agriculture, associated 
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with the high cost of things the 
farmer buys, urge him to make 
more of these things himself? 
Will more farmers put up their 
own meat and grind their own 
wheat or have it ground on shares 
at the local mill? Will more farm 
women bake bread, can fruits and 
vegetables, and make many of their 
own dresses? These are not idle 
questions. Farmers and farm 
women are doing these things to an 
increasing extent. 


Decreasing Number of Urban Youth 


On the other hand, there may 
soon develop a large demand for 
young workers in the cities be- 
cause of the decreasing number of 
births. The peak of births in 1921 
in the nation as a whole will be 
reflected in a peak of youth four- 
teen years old and completing the 
elementary schools in 1935 and 
1936. About 100,000 more children 
will reach this age in 1935 than 
in any year heretofore or in all 
likelihood hereafter. By 1940 


there will be nearly 200,000 fewer 
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Instead of a decline in number of farms, which had characterized most States since 1910 and some Northeastern States since 1880, there was a notable and wide- 


The 500,000 increase of farms occurred largely in 





children fourteen years of age than 
in 1935, and by 1950 fully 600,000 
fewer, which will constitute a de- 
crease of nearly 25 per cent. Most 
of this decrease is occurring in the 
cities. The decline in births be- 
tween 1930 and 1933 in New York 
City was 16 per cent and in Chi- 
cago was over 19 per cent. In many 
other cities the decline has been 
very rapid. In Massachusetts the 
number of children under one year 
of age in 1934 was 27 per cent less 
than in 1930, according to a State 
census. This trend will be reflect- 
ed ina great decline in urban youth 
ten to twenty years hence, unless 
there is heavy migration from rural 
areas or from abroad. 

On the other hand, births on 
farms increased in 1932 and again 
in 1933, according to a sample of 
about 40,000 families which report 
annually to the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This increase is to be ex- 
pected in view of the movement, 
mostly of young people, from 
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The decrease in number of farms was almost confined to the least diversified counties of the Cotton Belt, and to the tobacco ¢ 


the cropper system of tenancy is characteristic. Mechanization accounts in part for the decrease in farms in the Yazoo Delta, possibly in Texas and Oklahoma, but a 


larger factor has been the decrease in cotton acreage. 


PRELIMINARY DATA USED ON ABOVE MAP 


probable that the farm population has increased almost as much in the Cotton Belt as 


cities to farms during the depres- 
sion, and in view of the fact that 
there are more than 2,000,000 young 
people “backed up” on farms who 
would, under predepression con- 
ditions, have migrated to cities. 
Both these classes of young people 
are having children, and the num- 
ber of children apparently is in- 
creasing on farms. This condition 
is in sharp contrast to that prevail- 
ing in the decade preceding the 
depression, during which the num- 
ber of children under five years of 
age on farms decreased 16 per cent 
principally because of the migra- 
tion of young people, potential 
parents, to the cities. However, 
the large number of unemployed in 
the cities, many of whom probably 
will have the first opportunity to 
fill vacant positions, will tend to 
delay the movement of farm youth 
to the cities for some time after 
economic recovery sets in. 

But it may be that these young 
people, and many older people as 
well, will prefer to live in the 
Suburbs and in territory more re- 
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mote from the city centers rather 
than in the cities proper. The de- 
velopment of satellite towns and 
villages, associated with more or 
less part-time farming, is depend- 
ent in part upon the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and in part upon 
further improvements in transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Future Trends 


Although, the economic condi- 
tions during the last five years have 
been very abnormal, it seems quite 
likely that after the return of pros- 
perity the mobility of the Ameri- 
can people will be less than in the 
past: 

1. There will be fewer young 
people. Births have declined 20 
per cent during the past decade. 
The peak of youth fourteen years 
old and completing the elementary 
school will be reached this year 
(1935) and next, as previously 
noted. During the next fifteen 
years, however, there will be more 
youth twenty to thirty years of age 
in the nation than there has been 
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rowing districts—in other words, where 


Most of the croppers no longer needed remain in the rural areas, but work as wage hands or are on relief. It is 
in the southern Appalachian region. 


heretofore, or, in all likelihood, 
will be thereafter. 

2. Probably fewer city jobs will 
be available than prior to the de- 
pression, particularly for unskill- 
ed laborers. Many industries have 
already a productive capacity ex- 
ceeding the prospective demand, 
and technology continues to ad- 
vance. 

3. Public relief will tend to 
make people stay in their home 
town or village. This would apply 
not only to those receiving relief, 
but also to those who may appre- 
hend the need to be eligible. 

4. It seems probable that there 
will be fewer people who can afford 
to retire to the county seat or to 
California. Millions of people 
have lost their savings. 

5. Millions of middle-aged 
people are growing older and will 
soon lack the courage to move. 
There can be no doubt that the 
aging of the American people will 
have profound economic, social, 
and psychological consequences. 
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retailers? 
upon returns 


tail Survey, now in progress, af- 

fords an opportunity to study 
in considerable detail credit poli- 
cies of typical groups of indepen- 
dent retailers during 1935. This 
survey covers more trades than 
have usually been surveyed by 
cther research sources. The 
stores in various retail trades 
have been grouped here according 
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CREDIT POLICIES 
OF RETAILERS 


by WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 


To what extent is retailing done on a cash basis by independent 
The facts for fifteen lines are here presented, based 
Third Dun and Bradstreet 


Fifteen leading lines of retail 
trade are analyzed. In each in- 
stance the larger sample of stores 
has been reduced to 100 for 
convenient comparison. The fre- 
quency with which various propor- 
tions of cash business are reported 
has been made the basis of the 
table. Therefore, the proportions 
of credit business would be the 
converse value. The stores in the 
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small amount of credit extended is 
an accommodation to friends, rela- 
tives or employees. 

Installment business is of prime 
importance only in the automo- 
bile, furniture and department 
store trade and in some smaller 
retail lines. In certain of the lines 
examined here, installment busi- 
ness is secondary but important 
enough to deserve notice. This in- 
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servers, the proprietors of medium 
and small specialized stores selling 
dry goods and ready-to-wear have 
become widely impressed with an 
important point in the psychology 
of women. They declare that a 
woman who has not paid her bill 
in a large department store will 
not hesitate to continue purchas- 
ing in that store as long as the 
credit department will approve the 
charge slip, but she cannot face the 
small store proprietor across the 
counter when her bill is unpaid, 
and will go elsewhere with her 
trade rather than risk meeting him. 

Inall four of these lines of trade, 
even those stores which cultivate 
credit business do not ordinarily 
sell more than half of their volume 
en credit. The number of stores 
in every 100 who exceed 50 per cent 
credit business is as follows: 
shoes, two; dry goods, four; men’s 
and boys’ clothing, ten; women’s 
ready-to-wear, seventeen. In the 
latter two trades, an appreciable 
part of this credit business is in- 
stallment trade. One in every ten 
ready-to-wear shops reports some 
installment business and, in half of 
these instances, the installment 
trade exceeds 10 per cent of the 
volume. Installment business in 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores is 
about two-thirds as important as 
in the ready-to-wear line. 

Drug retailing, as might be ex- 
pected, is more completely on a 
cash basis than any other retail 
line examined. In addition to 
standing near the top in proportion 
of cash stores, only two stores in 
100 sell more than 50 per cent of 
their volume on credit and only 
eleven exceed 30 per cent credit. 
Drug stores have developed a wide 
trade in convenience goods, elec- 
tric appliances, etc., on a cash basis, 
and the soda fountain-lunch trade, 
almost always a large factor, is a 
cash operation. The few stores 
with a high proportion of credit 
business are probably of the type 
known in the trade as “ethical 
Pharmacies” trading almost en- 
tirely with the medical profession 
and not Operating soda fountains. 

On the basis of a higher pro- 
Portion of cash stores, straight 
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grocery stores are more directly in 
competition with cash-and-carry 
chain units than the grocery and 
meat stores. It is rather surprising 
to note the extent to which both 
types of food outlets scatter among 
the various brackets of cash busi- 
ness, indicating a wide variation 
in type of trade served, and in com- 
petitive conditions. In general, 
small town grocers and fancy 
grocers in the large cities are most 
heavily committed to credit 
extension. 

The very considerable credit ex- 
tension by filling stations is re- 
ported to be largely the result of 
encouragement by the large oil 
companies, who in many cases is- 
sue credit cards to motorists and 
assume responsibility for collec- 
tion of the accounts. It is like- 
wise rumored that this practice— 
started as a competitive weapon— 
has yielded considerable bad debt 
losses and that many of the com- 
panies would be glad of relief if 
all competitors could be persuaded 
to tighten their credit policies at 
the same time. 

Motor vehicle dealers collect 
cash for a larger proportion of 
their sales than might be supposed 
on first thought, in the face of 
their widely publicized install- 
ment facilities. Only 13 among 100 
dealers report more than 70 per 
cent installment business and 72 
of every 100 appear in the install- 
ment brackets ranging from 20 per 
cent to 70 per cent of sales. This 
may be explained in part by the 
fact that service receipts have con- 
tinuously become a larger propor- 
tion of the sales of most automo- 
bile dealers and a large proportion 
of service work is on a cash basis, 
especially in the larger cities. 
Likewise, there is some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the average 
motor vehicle dealer considers as 
installment business the price of 
the car sold on installments, or 
merely the value of the installment 
notes. If the latter is general prac- 
tice it would mean that down pay- 
ments, usually about 35 per cent of 
the car value, are reported as cash 
business. 

Garages are spread rather widely 


through the various brackets of 
credit business, probably reflecting 
differences in the type of trade 
served, a greater proportion of 
credit business in small towns, and 
differences between individual 
garages in the proportion of labor 
and of parts or other merchandise 
which they sell. Only one of every 
three garages reports credit busi- 
ness exceeding 50 per cent, while 
only one in every four extends any 
installment credit, and in half of 
these cases it amounts to less than 
10 per cent of sales. 

Furniture dealers are much more 
heavily committed to installment 
business than the automobile trade, 
if we may believe the figures shown 
here. Seventy-one out of every 100 
report installment business in the 
brackets above 50 per cent and an 
even larger proportion are selling 
more than half of their volume on 
some kind of credit. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
lumber or furniture dealers are 
more heavily involved in credit 
operations. Seventy-eight out of 
every 100 lumber yards reported 
credit sales as exceeding 60 per 
cent of their total. Because of the 
nature of the line, this business 
consists largely of open charge ac- 
counts with contractors. About 
one-quarter of the yards report 
some installment business, but in 
only 11 cases out of 100 does it ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the volume. 

The amount and character of 
credit extended by a hardware re- 
tailer depends largely on the lines 
which he carries. Equipment such 
as electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners 
usually must be promoted by in- 
stallment selling. A small-town 
hardware trade with farmers runs 
heavily to open charge accounts, 
whereas the city trade in small 
housefurnishings and “conven- 
ience items” may include a con- 
siderable proportion of cash busi- 
ness. However, only about one 
hardware store in four sells more 
than 50 per cent of its volume on 
credit, and only half of those firms 
are engaged in installment selling 
to the extent of more than 10 per 
cent of their volume. 
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customers in price. 


HIS case was brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission 
against the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company because of the 
latter’s contract to supply tires to 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
With that contract, both Goodyear 
and Sears were apparently content. 
The basis of the proceedings was 
that the arrangement defined by 
the contract was al- 
leged to discrimi- 
nate unfairly in 
price against other 
Goodyear custom- 
ers, principally in- 
dependent dealers, 
in violation of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton 
Act which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commis- 
sion is instructed by 
the law to enforce. 
Incidentally, the 
volume and quality 
of the testimony 
cannot help but im- 
press the observer 
with the fact that 
neither Goodyear, the Federal 
Trade Commission nor the many 
witnesses spared themselves in the 
attempt to illuminate the problem. 
On its part, Goodyear was defend- 
ing not merely its private interests 
but a principle in which thousands 
of business men believe and may in 
their turn be called upon to justify 
before the courts. The arguments 
of the defense were similarly sym- 
bolic. The individuals who hap- 
pened to be championing these 
opposed philosophies gave bril- 
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of price discrimination in this case and generally, 


The present members cf the Federal Trade Commission. 
Jr.; CG. H. March, chairman; Ewin L. Davis; W. A. Ayers, and R. E. Freer. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
DECISION IN THE GOODYEAR CASE 


by EDWIN B. GEORGE 


This article deals with the controversies involved in measuring price discrimination,— 
1SSUCS reaching deeply into the operations of every business which differentiates among 
A third article next month concerning the disputed effects 


will 
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liant professional performances, 
but it was after all the issues which 


counted and in clarifying the is- 
sues they were rendering a public 


service. 
The Tests of Discrimination 


As will be recalled from the dis- 
cussion of the Clayton Act in the 
previous issue of Dun & Bradstreet 
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Monthly Review, the tests by 
which unfair price discrimination 
are to be determined and measured 
have been anything but clearly de- 
fined in earlier cases. One of the 
favors that the Goodyear decision 
has done for business is vividly to 
illuminate the difficulties that 
must be met in closely applying 
the generalities of the law to a 
specific case. Both the attack and 
the defense found themselves forc- 
ed to wind through a multitude of 
grubby operating and marketing 
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conclude the _ series. 






details which taken separately fre- 
quently appear to have only the 
most distant relation to the popu- 
lar issues involved. Thousands of 
manufacturers and _ distributors 
may be startled to learn that pro- 
found legal battles were waged 
ever the legitimacy of certain odds 
and ends of practices that to them 
were commonplace and an unques- 
tioned part of their 
whole business 
tradition. 

When is price dis- 
crimination unfair? 
Is it sufficient to 
demonstrate a 
simple difference in 
net prices exceeding 
the differences in 
cost of manufactur- 
ing, selling and de- 
livery? Orshouldit 
be measured in terms 
of the relative 
amount of profit 
earned from dif: 
ferent classes of 
transactions? Oris 
it something broader and less ma 
terial, such as an amount of dis- 
crimination that can only thrive 
on secrecy and presumably could 
not be established and maintained 
in a truly free and open market? 
Or must we go beyond the sellers 
and determine the effect of the 
prices upon the buyers in terms of 
their ability to survive, or perhaps 
merely to compete with each other 
on a relatively even basis? 

Each of these possible tests has 
its adherents and the arguments 
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are already well shaped to their 
emotional reactions. The law itself 
(except as it may be revised by 
further legislation) leaves much of 
the ultimate decision to the wis- 
dom of the judiciary. The solution 
here presented by the Federal 
Trade Commission, already ap- 
pealed by the Goodyear Company, 
moves into the Circuit Court pre- 
sumably on its way to the tender 
ministrations of the Supreme 
Court. The Commission’s decision 
represents its effort to apply more 
exact measurements to an issue 
that has long been bitterly debated 
but seldom defined. 

The case makes crystal clear the 
fact that any close regulation of 
price discrimination will confront 
business men with some painfully 
definite problems in determining 
whether or not their individual 
pricing policies are discriminatory 
by the new standards. Almost any 
manufacturer who sells his prod- 
uct at more than one price is poten- 
tially involved. 

Many of the possible tests with 
which he may have to comply in 
the event of court approval were 
proposed and strenuously debated 
in this case. Their treatment by 
the Commission is therefore of 
great significance and will be dis- 
cussed in detail. The present 
article will consider the specific 
problems which arose in the at- 
tempt to measure and determine 
whether or not unfair price dis- 
crimination was present. The 
further issues relative to measur- 
ing discrimination by effects, and 
the scope of application of the 
Clayton Act, will be covered in a 
final article along with some gen- 
eral comments on the forces and 
factors underlying the whole 
effort. 


The Goodyear-Sears Roebuck Contract 


Essential to an understanding of 
the issues upon which the decision 
finally turned are the particulars of 
the three contracts that Goodyear 
negotiated with Sears-Roebuck to 
govern business between them 
from 1926 to 1942. The price was 
to rest upon a basis of cost plus 
6 per cent (61% per cent after the 
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first contract). The elements en- 
tering into cost were to be the same 
as prevailed in the manufacture of 
Goodyear’s own product. Delivery 
was to be made in accordance with 
Sears-Roebuck’s shipping instruc- 
tions daily or weekly, f.o.b. point 
of manufacture; the expense of 
local shipments direct to Sears’ 
customers was to be defrayed by 
Sears. Sears agreed not to make 
any reference either written or 
printed to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. in connection with its 
sale of casings and tubes. 

Sears was reported by the Com- 
mission to have declined to sign 
the second contract until given 
definite assurance of the erection 
of a new plant by Goodyear in the 
southeastern part of the United 
States and permission to secure 
a supply of 200,000 tires a year or 
more from an outside source in the 
Middle West. The second contract 
also tightened up the “cost” part 
of the bargain, providing that cost 
should be determined according to 
methods usually employed by 
Goodyear unless the latter were 
inconsistent with sound account- 
ing principles; in case of disagree- 
ment, the prices finally determined 
by Goodyear were to be referred 
to Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany whose determination of the 
prices to prevail would be final. 
Cost was to include all proper 
items of cost, including shipping, 
warehousing and packing expense, 
but was not to include selling and 
advertising expense, interest on 
borrowed monies, or loss due to 
manufacture of seconds above a 
certain proportion. It was in this 
contract also that Goodyear’s profit 
was to be raised from 6 per cent to 
614 per cent whenever the price of 
crude rubber averaged less than 
twenty-five cents per pound for the 
quarter involved. Sears was also 
to furnish Goodyear advance esti- 
mates of the quantities it would 
require for certain specified 
periods. With reference to the 
confidential nature of the trans- 
action, Sears agreed in the second 
contract not to make any reference 
to Goodyear either orally or in 
writing and specifically cove- 


nanted that it would exert its 
utmost efforts to prevent its em- 
ployees from in any way referring 
to or disclosing the fact that its 
product was manufactured by 
Goodyear. 

In July, 1931, Sears verbally 
notified Goodyear that it expected 
to terminate the second contract as 
of December 31, 1932. After nego- 
tiations, however, a third contract 
similar to those preceding was en- 
tered into subject to a separate 
agreement under which Goodyear 
transferred to Sears 18,000 shares 
of Goodyear stock and the cash 
sum of $800,000 wherewith Sears 
was to purchase and did purchase 
32,000 additional shares of Good- 
year common. 

During the life of these con- 
tracts Goodyear continued its sales 
of Goodyear brand tires to inde- 
pendent dealers, established its 
own stores, and in other ways in- 
tensified its selling efforts. An 
immediate problem arising out of 
these unlike activities was that of 
determining what costs were 
properly chargeable to each and 
what bearing the different methods 
of charging might have on the ulti- 
mate question of discrimination. 


The Amount of Discrimination 


The problem of estimating the 
amount of discrimination narrow- 
ed down eventually to a determi- 
nation of Goodyear’s respective 
costs in supplying Sears-Roebuck 
and its own dealers. It was here 
that the battle was really thickest. 
In a way it was fortunate for the 
contestants that there is still so 
much mobility in accounting 
theory, for all concerned seemed 
able to find principles which up- 
held their respective points of view 
and on which they could stand like 
a rock, unless other and less scien- 
tific considerations arose to sug- 
gest the advisability of moving. 
Comparisons by types and sizes of 
tires, by total costs to the manu- 
facturer, by gross and net prices 
to the various customers, by profit 
and loss summaries, and by vary- 
ing time periods, will all of course 
yield different results. When 
reasonable but conflicting methods 
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tomers are blended with opposing 
theories as to the intangible values 
in quantity business, the mosaic of 
arguable conclusions becomes 
really fascinating. 

The range of discrimination ar- 
rived at by various methods of 
computation presented in the testi- 
mony ran between extremes of 55.9 
per cent and 4.46 per cent, with 
many intermediate percentages 
scattered through the evidence and 
argument. These differences do 
not result from inaccuracies in 
arithmetic, but from different con- 
cepts as to what should be meas- 
ured and how the measuring 
should be done. 

The process of calculation in- 
volved at least three problems: 

(a) Shall discrimination be 
measured by computations relating 
to specific tires, or to the aggregate 
volume of business passing 
through each channel? The first 
is the approach of unit cost ac- 
counting, the second that of the 
general profit and loss statement. 

(b) Which specific items of cost 
shall be charged only against 
Goodyear dealers or Sears, which 
shall be prorated between them in 
some manner and which shall be 
completely excluded from the cal- 
culation? 

(c) Once an amount of discrimi- 
nation is determined, shall it be 
expressed as a percentage of gross 
sales or net sales and to Goodyear 
dealers or to Sears? 

In its summary the Commission 
appeared to think of discrimina- 
tion primarily in terms of prices 
of individual tires. On this basis, 
“it found the net average sales 
price discrimination remaining 
after deductions had been made 
from the dealer prices for dis- 
counts and allowances and trans- 
portation, over the entire period, 
varied from 29 per cent to 40 per 
cent on eight sizes of tires.” When 
“due allowance for differences in 
cost of selling” was made, the net 
discrimination was reduced to 11 
per cent to 22 per cent on the same 
tires. These percentages are com- 
puted on the basis of the net sales 
price to dealers. 





of prorating costs among cus- 





Goodyear contended throughout 

that the amount of discrimination 
should be arrived at by comparing 
net profits earned from its business 
with Sears and from its business 
with dealers. For the purpose of 
the argument, the Commission fol- 
lowed this method, making the 
same allowance asinthe first quota- 
tion above, and obtained a figure of 
26.15 per cent based on the aggre- 
gate net sales to independent 
dealers on a volume of business 
comparable to the volume sold to 
Sears. The Commission did not 
carry this method through to mak- 
ing the correction for cost of sell- 
ing, as was done in the estimates 
on the tire price basis, but the 
available data permits the author 
to make the computation, yielding 
a figure of 8.6 per cent. It is not 
surprising that the two ap- 
proaches, one based on eight spe- 
cific tires and the other on aggre- 
gate sales, do not yield identical 
results. 

The computations presented by 
Goodyear are also on the basis of 
aggregate sales. Instead of meas- 
uring discrimination as a per cent 
of net sales, however, it used gross 
sales as a basis. As a result, and 
because of its inclusion of com- 
pany store losses and expenses of 
bus and taxi business, it concluded 
that the discrimination amounted 
to 4.46 per cent of gross sales to 
Goodyear dealers. After exclud- 
ing from dealer accounts the three 
items noted above and particularly 
objected to by the Commission, 
and readjusting administrative 
costs, this figure advanced to 6.96 
per cent. If computed on the net 
sales basis, it would be increased 
to 8.1 per cent. The chief source 
of difference between this 8.1 fig- 
ure and the 8.6 discussed above, 
arises from different treatment of 
an item “Excess of Replacement 
Reserve over Actuals,” relating to 
the difference in the cost to Good- 
year of making good its sales war- 
ranty to Sears and to dealers. This 
item was regarded by Goodyear as 
a difference in cost of selling in 
the two channels. 

Particular attention is called to 
the fact that the 29 per cent to 40 
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per cent range and the 26.15 per 
cent mentioned above did not ip. 
clude cost of selling to dealers, 
emphasizing the point that admis. 
sion of this item remained in cop. 
troversy for a considerable period 
despite both the terms of the con. 
tract and the language of the Clay. 
ton Act. The respondent of course 
objected violently to the exclu. 
sion. Similar dispute occurred 
over the allocation of administra. 
tive expenses, Goodyear’s costs 
and losses in operating its own 
stores and in conducting its bus 
and taxi mileage business, and the 
$1,250,000 stock transfer from 
Goodyear to Sears. Other issues 
involved the comparative quality 
of Goodyear and Sears brands, the 
cost of making single as contrasted 
with cumulative shipments to 
Sears, and the appraisal of in- 
tangible benefit to Goodyear from 
Sears’ volume. 

Many of the pro and con argu- 
ments on these points, and the dif- 
ferences in principle underlying 
all of them, could apply to the af- 
fairs of manufacturers generally, 
and will therefore be briefly re- 
viewed. In presenting them, refer- 
ences to the Trial Examiner’s find- 
ings will occasionally be made. It 
should be kept in mind that the 
Trial Examiner’s findings are im- 
portant only in revealing the flow 
of argument, and have no finality 
except to the extent that the Com- 
mission itself accepted them. 




















































































Advertising and Selling Expense 





Among the many items of cost 
which were under debate, none ir- 
volved so substantial a sum as 
advertising and selling expenses. 
During the period under discus- 
sion, Goodyear had spent some 
$27,000,000 under this heading. 
Should this sum be charged solely 
against dealers’ sales and to that 
extent justify the difference in net 
prices, should it be prorated be- 
tween dealers and Sears, or should 
it be disregarded entirely in both 
computations? 

If, as urged by the Commission's 
attorneys, selling and advertising 
costs on Goodyear brands were 
prorated between Goodyear deal- 
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ers and Sears, Goodyear’s profit 
from the former would show a sub- 
stantial increase and that from the 
latter a corresponding decrease, 
greatly reducing the apparent dif- 
ferences in cost to Goodyear be- 
tween the two channels, and mak- 
ing any price difference more 
significant. The point is impor- 
tant because of the intensity of the 
debate and the fact that for legal 
purposes the arguments are of a 
pioneering type and may reappear 
in other cases. 

The Trial Examiner found that 
Goodyear expenditures in adver- 
tising and selling Goodyear brand 
tires should be charged pro rata to 
Sears-Roebuck and to Goodyear 
dealers. His findings were further 
that (a) Goodyear’s manufacture 
of tires for Sears increased sales 
resistance to Goodyear brands, 
necessitating additional advertis- 
ing and selling expenditures and 
longer discounts to dealers, (b) by 
reason of public knowledge of the 
fact of Goodyear’s manufacture 
of tires for Sears, the latter derived 
a selling advantage from Good- 
year’s advertising expenditures, 
and (c) Goodyear secured the 
Sears’ business, as it secured all of 
its business, by reason of its promi- 
nent position in the tire industry, 
created and maintained by its sell- 
ing efforts. 

The respondent naturally denied 
all three contentions, maintaining 
as to the first point that the number 
of its dealers had actually in- 
creased during the seven and one- 
half year period under considera- 
tion, that its advertising and 
selling expense per tire and per 
salesman had remained almost 
Stationary, that bonuses to dealers 
were necessitated by declining vol- 
ume and prices rather than Sears’ 
competition, and that in any event 
only a small portion of Goodyear’s 
selling expense could be charged 
to Sears. As to the second point, 
the respondent denied the exist- 
ence of any general public belief 
that Goodyear made Sears’ tires 
and that Sears’ tires were equal in 
quality to the corresponding Good- 
year grades, that far from capital- 
izing Goodyear’s prestige Sears 
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best interests lay in refraining 
from publicizing the relationship 
as evidenced from the fact that 
they actually bound themselves by 
contract not to refer to it; and that 
in any event public knowledge 
could affect only the pro-ration of 
Goodyear advertising expendi- 
tures and not the salaries of sales- 
men whose sole efforts were con- 
cerned with putting Goodyear 
brand tires in the hands of dealers 
and on the wheels of automobiles. 

The respondent made the addi- 
tional points that its sales to deal- 
ers and to Sears were less than 
two-thirds of its total tire business, 
that by the same reasoning Sears’ 
selling expenses should be pro- 
rated to Goodyear dealers, that the 
Government itself excluded seil- 
ing and advertising expense from 
its calculations on cost plus con- 
tracts, and that the Clayton Act 
itself made allowance for differ- 
ences in the sellers’ cost of selling 
different products. 

The Commission’s final decision 
was that Goodyear’s advertising 
and selling expenses should not be 
allocated in any part to Sears, but 
were proper costs to be charged 
against sales to dealers, regardless 
of whether the computation was 
made on a specific tire or on aggre- 
gate sales basis. In other words, 
to the extent that the price dis- 
crimination is explained by selling 
and advertising expenses incurred 
in the sale of Goodyear brands to 
dealers, it was not “unfair” within 
the meaning of the Clayton Act. 


Allocation of Administrative Expense 


Goodyear’s accounting system, 
under the heading of ‘“Adminis- 
trative Expense,” included numer- 
cus items such as “general office 
salaries,” ‘“‘telephone and _ tele- 
graph,” “field operating salaries,” 
“depreciation of aeronautical 
equipment,” etc. Many of these 
had been prorated equally between 
Sears and Goodyear in the latter’s 
own accounts, the basis of pro- 
ration being comparative net sales 
in 1926-1927 and comparative cost 
of goods sold from 1928 to the time 
of the hearing. Some of them, 
however, considered by the re- 





spondent not to relate in any way 
to its business with Sears, were 
omitted from the beginning. 

In 1932 Sears made an audit of 
Goodyear’s costs from which it 
concluded that it had been im- 
properly charged with certain 
ether items of administrative ex- 
pense. Certain additional omis- 
sions from the total to be prorated 
to Sears were therefore agreed 
upon, of which the principal items 
were the expense of maintaining 
Goodyear’s credit department, the 
expense of certain experimental 
investigations related to products 
other than tires, the portion of the 
cost of the controller’s department 
expended in checking Goodyear’s 
payments for dealer advertising, 
etc. The Examiner, however, add- 
ed together the amounts of ad- 
ministrative expense charged to 
Goodyear’s dealers and to Sears, 
respectively, and reprorated the 
sum on the basis of the ratio be- 
tween the Goodyear dealer and 
Sears-Roebuck cost of goods sold. 
The result of this action was to 
reduce costs to dealers and increase 
costs to Sears, with the net effect 
of reducing the justification for 
price differences. 

The issues involved here are in 
some respects similar to those dis- 
cussed with reference to the pro- 
ration of selling and advertising 
expense. The Commission’s final 
decision supported the Trial 
Examiner, that administration ex- 
penses should be allocated impar- 
tially to all tire units passing 
through the factory, and that arbi- 
trarily to attribute more relative 
importance in overhead to one than 
another customer’s contribution to 
total volume and consequent unit 
production, was one means of 
creating an unfair preferential ad- 
vantage. 


Goodyear’s Own Stores 


In 1924 Goodyear began the ac- 
quisition of retail outlets, which 
grew in number from 27 in 1926 to 
262 in 1933. It happens that these 
stores suffered losses over the pe- 
riod from 1926 to 1933 amounting 
to over $9,000,000. There naturally 

continued on page 39 















AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY STARTS 





FOURTH YEAR OF EXPANSION 





ISING above the retardative 
influence that the harassments 
of the most unfavorable 

weather conditions in nearly a 
decade provided during the open- 
ing months of 1936, the automobile 
industry has continued to maintain 
its position as the outstanding 
leader in the country’s commercial 
expansion. With sales during the 
final month near the peak for the 
period, production for the first 
Guarter was in excess of the com- 
parative 1935 figures, in spite of 
the advancement of the date of the 
initial offering of the year’s new 
models and the heavy output of 
November and December. 

With the beginning of the 
second quarter most of the manu- 
facturers returned to five-day- 
week schedules, as delivery reports 
for March revealed one of the 
strongest expansions in retail busi- 
ness in the trade’s history. Due to 
the enforced postponement of buy- 
ing during the first quarter, the 
peak of the Spring selling season 
has been set ahead to late May or 
early June, with less than the usual 
recession in prospect for the Sum- 
mer months, due to the payment of 
the veterans’ bonus and the steady 
extension of general business im- 
provement. 


Five Million for 1936 


This has caused an upward re- 
vision of the 1936 objectives that 
were marked out last Fall. The 
most conservative estimates have 
placed 1936 production of passen- 
ger cars, taxicabs, commercial 
vehicles, and trucks for the United 
States and Canada at 5,225,000, or 
an increase of 25 per cent over the 
1935 total of 4,182,491 units. The 
latter represented a gain of 45 per 
cent from the 1934 total of 2,869,- 
963, and 111 per cent from the 1933 
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figure of 1,985,909. It marked a 
six-year peak and also the sixth 
time in automobile history that 
annual output exceeded 4,000,000 
units. Should the 1936 output 
reach the estimated 5,225,000 units, 
this total would be within striking 
cistance of the peak which has held 
since 1929 at 5,621,715. 








Motor Vehicle Production * 








(United States and Canada) 
Total Per Cent Wholesale 

Year Number Change Value 
1915 969,930 ve $701,778,000 
OG Secu 1,617,708 +66.9  1,082,378,000 
ke. Se RR oe res 1,873,949 +15.8 1,274,488,449 
IES ecm 1,170,686 —87.5 1,236,106,917 
BTS. 53.52 1,933,595 +65.2 1,885,112,546 
192 3 +15.2 2,232,420,373 
1¢ —24.5 1,261,666,550 
1925 +57.3 1,795,022,708 
192 . 4,180,450 +58.0 2,592,033,428 
1924...... 3,737,786 —10.6 2,367,413,015 
1925 . 4,427,800 +18.5 3,015,163,562 
Cs | anaes 4,505,661 + 1.8 38,214,817,491 
1927 ... 3,580,380 —20.5 2,700,705,743 
POR os ae 4,601,141 +28.5 3,162,798,S80 
1929...... 5,621,715 +22.2 3,576,645,881 
1930... . 3,910,178 —37.6 2,126,602,019 
OD ee 2,472,359 —29.6 1,426,656,252 
1932...... 1,481,467 —42.1 793,045,300 
1933...... 1,985,909 +38.7 987,436,289 
1934...... 2,869,963 +44.5 1,537,290,336 
19357..... 4,150,000 +44.6 2,186,500,000 

(*) Seurce: Automobile Facts and Figures. 


(7) Preliminary. 











Although unit production in 
1935 was only 5 per cent below the 
1923-1929 average, the wholesale 
value of output, which amounted 
to approximately $2,200,000,000, 
was around 25 per cent less than 
the 1923-1929 average. This was 
due to the lower quotations set on 
all motor vehicles and to the pre- 
dominating volume of sales in the 
lowest-priced models. 

Both of these factors accounted 
for the failure of profits to return 
more closely to the 1923-1929 aver- 
age of $270,000,000 for the ten lead- 
ing manufacturers, exclusive of 
Ford. For this same group in 1935 
the aggregate net profits were only 
around $175,000,000. These were 
the largest, however, since 1929, 
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and contrasted with $81,200,000 in 
1934. 

During the latter year, the 
abrupt advance of production 
costs, because of radical changes 
in design, absorbed all but a small 
portion of the profits resulting 
from the rapid sales increase. The 
improved profit ratio shown by the 
industry in 1935 was reflected in 
an appreciation of more than $1,- 
500,000,000 in the value of automo- 
tive securities during the year. 
For the first quarter of 1936, aggre- 
gate net profits were around 35 per 
cent higher than the comparative 
1935 total, which was about $38,- 
000,000. 


Factory Schedules Advanced 


Although production in both 
February and March was under 
that for the comparative months 
of a year ago, the total for the first 
quarter of 1936 was 1,127,331 units, 
which was more by 1.7 per cent 
than the 1,108,939 in the same 
period of 1935. It also was higher 
by 0.1 per cent than the 1,116,451 
turned out during the final three 
months of 1935, and represented 
the largest number to be rolled off 
the assembly lines in the first quar- 
ter of any year since 1929, when 
the total was 1,546,319 units. 

As this achievement was made 
in spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions and heavy snows which cut 
off routes to showrooms for weeks 
at a time, second-quarter output 
has been geared at a rate 15 to 20 
per cent higher than that which 
obtained during the first one. At 
the end of April nearly all plants 
had gone back to five-day-week 
schedules, and during the opening 
weeks of May some were running 
six days a week. 

Retailers’ stocks were reduced 
so unexpectedly in March that up- 

















ward weekly revisions have been 
made in production schedules, in 
preparation for the Spring sales 
peak, which is not expected to be 
reached until well into June. The 
strength of the demand for the 
1936 models, since their introduc- 
tion early last November, indicates 
that the recovery movement in 
automobile sales is unlikely to be 
completed during the current year, 
despite the fact that the 1935 out- 
put was almost triple the depres- 
sion low touched in 1932 at 1,431,- 
467 units. 

The latter was the smallest since 
1918, when 1,170,686 units were 
produced, while the 1932 wholesale 
value of $793,045,300 was the low- 
est since 1915, when it amounted 
to $701,778,000. It was the uninter- 
rupted three-year recession, which 
was brought to a close in 1932, that 
was one of the chief contributors 
to the widening replacement mar- 
ket, placed by trade estimates at 
10,500,000 cars and trucks. 


Bus Output Increased 


By entering the lighter commer- 
cial vehicle field and extending 
their operations in the bus divi- 
sion, manufacturers of heavy-duty 
trucks have been enabled to widen 
the expansion which was recorded 
during 1935. Not only has there 
been a strong revival in the demand 
for large-capacity trucks since the 
first of the current year, but more 
progress has been made toward the 
replacement of long-existing 
trolley lines with modern buses. 

According to the magazine Bus 
Transportation, the motor bus in- 
dustry in 1935 had the best year in 
its history, with the production of 
new buses almost double that of 
1934, Besides, the industry attain- 
ed a new high in sales volume and 
in total gross revenues, total bus 
miles travelled, and in the aggre- 
gate number of revenue passengers 
carried. 

The number of motor buses pro- 
duced in 1935 totalled 15,675, of 
which 6,233 were common carriers. 
One-third were placed in new 
fields not formerly using buses, 
and two-thirds were replacements. 
School buses made a gain of 105 
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Motor Trucks—1935 * 


Motor trucks in u8@....c.ccccccccee 

Number of trucks owned by farmers 
(25 per cent of all trucks) 

Fleets of more than 5 trucks, number 


3,550,000 
900,385 


28,035 
Number of trucks operated in fleets. . 780,000 
Total motor truck taxe 
Trucks represent 1314 per cent of all 
motor vehicles, and pay 24 per cent 
of all motor taxes... .....ccceces 


Communities served exclusively by 
CPUECKS cece cc cceuscseccesesivr 


Motor Buses—1935 * 


Motor buses owned 


48,000 


116,500 

Number of buses in revenue service. . 45,000 

Number of buses in local or transit 
service 

Consolidated schools using motor trans- 
portation 

Buses used by consolidated schools... 


18,380 


23,650 
70,500 
Buses used by street railways....... 12,600 
Street railways using motor buses... - 190 
Companies in city service including 

SEVCSE FRUIWAIS acc bcc ccc ccscncss 
Steam railroads using motor buses... . 


Motor Vehicle Retail Business in U. S. * 


39,400 
98,169 


Total car and truck dealers......... 
Total repair shops. .........eeseeee 


Total retail outlets, duplications elimi- 
105,330 


5,932 


320,000 


WAGIGGRIONG: 5 66-6. cckcccciccccceetss 
Retail gasoline outlets 


(*) Source: Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 








per cent over 1934, there being 
9,403 of these, worth $23,000,000, 
put in the service of carrying 
school children. The 3,978 city 
service buses produced were worth 
$29,000,000, while the 2,255 ca- 
pacious intercity type had a value 
of $16,000,000. 

Of the 45,000 motor buses cours- 
ing the nation’s streets and high- 
ways, 23,750 are of the intercity 
type and 2,000 of the sightseeing, 
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THOUSANDS OF CARS 
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or irregular usage, type. Electric 
railways own 12,600 buses, the 
steam railroads 1,750, and the 
motor carriers 30,650. The number 
of operating companies declined 
from 5,024 in 1934 to 4,700 at the 
end of 1935. The bus industry 
spent around $189,000,000 last year 
on new buses, shops, terminals, and 
supplies. 


Sales Upswing Abrupt 


Following the temporary lull in 
automobile sales during January 
and February, due to one of the 
coldest Winters on record, the re- 
covery during March was swift 
and extended. Some of the major 
companies reported increases of 15 
to 30 per cent over the comparative 
1935 month, the expansion running 
in excess of the preliminary esti- 
mates. The upturn came so quick- 
ly that most of the factories were 
caught unprepared, but fortunate- 
ly retailers were uniformly well 
supplied with stocks at the begin- 
ning of March. 

While the cars manufactured by 
the “Big Three” accounted for 92.6 
per cent of the total 1935 sales, 
buying trends thus far this year 
indicate an increasing preference 
for models in the higher price 
brackets, while the demand for 
commercial vehicles and trucks 
continues heaviest in the low-price 
classifications. Economy of oper- 
ation makes the strongest sales ap- 
peal, buyers placing secondary 


PRODUCTION * 
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(*) Source: U. S. Bureau of Census and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Production in both February and March was under that f 


quarter of 1936 ex 
dpril output wus estimated 


total for the first 


quarter since 1929. 


ceeded the 1935 figures t 
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emphasis upon price and mechan- 
ical considerations. 

While the introduction of the 6 
per cent financing plan has been a 
decided stimulus to new-car sales, 
it has had a demoralizing effect on 
the used-car market, especially on 
the sale of 1934 and 1935 models. 
Retailers have found it difficult to 
move their swollen inventories on 
the old financing terms, in the face 
of lower carrying charges on new 
models. Lack of unified policy re- 
garding trade-ins also has caused 
considerable confusion. 


New Registrations Increased 


While February registrations 
fell below the 220,000 new pas- 
senger cars and 42,000 trucks and 
commercial cars set down for Jan- 
uary, there was a sharp recovery in 
March. For that month new pas- 
senger car registrations, reported 
by R. L. Polk & Co., went to 300,000 
units, which exceeded all March 
totals back to 1929, when it was 
277,802. 





Relation to Other Industries * 


(The automotive industry is the largest purchaser 
of gasoline, rubber, steel, malleable iron, mohair, 
upholstery leather, lubricating oil, plate glass, 


nickel and lead.) 
1935+ 
Number of carloads of automotive 
freight shipped over railroads... . 3,422,000 


Rubber used by automobile industry. TH% 
Plate glass used by automobile in 

PE io a0.0o sea ben OR see S58 “i 
Steel and iron used by automobile 

ee er eee oe 23% 
Lumber, hardwood, used by auto- 

mobile industry...........+.++. 8% 
Copper used by automobile industry 22% 
Lead used by automobile industry. . 39% 
Zine used by automobile industry. . . 15% 
Tin used by automobile industry... . 20% 
Aluminum used by automobile in 

Gustry ...- cece rcercccceees 16% 
Nickel used by automobile industry. 33% 
Gasoline consumption by motor in- 

BELG oc ccivcdcwcsc acc cee ween 89% 
Gasoline used by motor vehicles 

(gallons) ....cscccvcrcccccecs 16,150,000,000 


Gasoline consumption by motor vehi- 
cles, retail valve including taxes $3,260,000,000 
Lubricants used by motor vehicles 
(gallons) 
Lubricants, per cent used by motor 
PPC OT re eee et eT 


485,000,000 


59% 
Crude rubber used by motor industry 
(oS Por re ee ee re 
Wholesale value of rubber tires for 
DIMNNDINE. sise waco skis oe tees 
Number of tires shipped.......... 


885,000,000 


$248,000,000 
50,000,000 


Cotton fabric used in tires (Ibs.)... 210,000,000 


Wholesale value of parts and acces- 
sories for replacements, and serv- 
Te eee $565,000,000 

Motor vehicles, accessories, service 

equipment and replacements of 

parts and tires................. $2,999,500,000 


(*) Source: Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation. 


(+) All figures preliminary. 
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Motor Vehicle Registrations 


(Figures as of December 31) 








Total Per Cent 

Year Vehicles Change 
Uy ESM ee et eric 2,445,666 + 45. 
+44 
+42 

ROE S65 tate serve ors 6,146,617 +23. 
I ow $s ph eon han em 7,965,446 +23. 

y 22 
+13 
+17 

23 
+17 
DEO S osc ce kwerweared 19,937,274 +13. 
re +10. 
BOON 6's 4.0:0:5)6.0) bi0.s 0 0 ONES + 5. 
DEO « 0:5:4.0 a'6role:sse » «ae ee + 6. 
MIAN sc sonace, ata ecomsige 26,501,443 + 8. 
1930 3,545,281 + .16 
93 — 2.5 
— 6.7 
— 1.12 
BBE ono isc 00.6 3 we 9 ae + 4.6 
BRO tie ss 5.4 curs eiace 26,000,000* + 4.3 


(*) Preliminary. 








March registrations of trucks, 
estimated at 52,000, surpassed all 
records for March and were ex- 
ceeded by only four other months 
in the trade’s history. This in- 
crease followed a gain of 42 per 
cent in new motor vehicle regis- 
trations in 1935 over 1934, the total 
of 3,254,591 being the largest since 
1929, when 4,407,263 was reached. 

This brought the total motor 
vehicle registrations on December 
31, 1935, to 26,000,000, the highest 
since 1930 and the third largest on 
record. It was a gain of 4.3 per 
cent over the 1934 figure of 24,933,- 
403. The latter was 4.6 per cent 
more than the 1933 registrations of 
23,843,591, and marked the first in- 
crease in four years. 

While the total 1935 registra- 
tions were the largest since 1930, 
when the peak was established at 
26,545,281, the 3,550,000 set down 
for commercial vehicles represent- 
ed a new high by surpassing the 
previous record of 3,486,000 that 
had held since 1930. As world 
registrations for 1935 were 36,500,- 
000, this placed 71 per cent of all 
the motor vehicles in operation in 
the United States. Of the remain- 
ing countries, Europe took the 
lead, followed by Asia and Africa. 


Small Rise in Failures 


Continuing the five-year down- 
trend, only 19 failures were set 





down for manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, automobile supplies, and 
accessories in 1935. This was a 
decline of 5 from the 1934 total of 
24, and represented the smallest 
number on record for this division 
of the industry. The involved lia- 
bilities also touched a new low at 
$684,733, which was a drop of $2,. 
622,722, or 79.3 per cent from the 
1934 liabilities of $3,307,455. 

For wholesalers and retailers of 
automobiles, automobile supplies, 
and accessories, on the other hand, 
failures increased in 1935, rising 
to 251 from 210 in 1934, a gain of 
19.5 per cent. The total, however, 
was under that of all the years 
prior to 1934. Inspite of the larger 
number of failures in this group, 
the 1935 defaulted indebtedness 
went down to a new low, dropping 
to $3,908,441, a decline of 23.3 per 
cent from the 1934 amount of $5,- 
098,997. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the automobile industry since 
1930, including January and Feb- 
ruary, 1936, as compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 
(Automobiles, Automobile Supplies and 
Accessories) 
Year Number Liabilities 
BR scorers hppa es 196 $5,410,562 
ae e 114 2,832,260 
BORG «poe ae eager 115 10,905,517 
Re Sse s ore 4 972,514 
Bsa silcerd gue essiors 24 8,307,455 
Ls eae ecg 19 684,738 
BONG 5:6-0.0 sie rrsio-sestale 2 82,151 


Wholesalers and Retailers 


(Automobiles, Automobile Supplies and 


Accessories) 
Year Number Liabilities 
TI GSM Gio etalon ess 1,155 $23,733,170 
i a re S24 15,895,764 
MID Ieah <0. sca sare ave cacy 872 27,441,884 
SPP ete 357 9,509,054 
See fers 210 5,098,997 
BOB rons seas cle hectare 51 3,908,441 
DOR as cc wmdnnee oleae 50 770,455 


(*) January and February. 

These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B of 
the New Bankruptcy Act became 
effective, to February 29, 1936, ap- 
plications were filed under this 
section by 13 manufacturers in this 
industry and by 25 wholesalers and 
retailers. 
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NUMBER OF 77B CASES 
IN APRIL AT NEW LOW 


ganization under Section 

77B of the Bankruptcy Act 
fell during April to the low num- 
ber of 43. This is five cases below 
the previously low figure of 48 in 
September, 1935. The 146 cases 
in April a year ago were the high- 
est on record and quite out of line 
with the general level. However, 
the average for the first four 
months of 1935 was 102 cases, 
while the same period in 1936 has 
averaged only 62 per month. The 
pattern of monthly rise and fall 
from January to April of this year 
was in each month directly op- 
posed to that for the correspond- 
ing months of last year. The usual 
saw-tooth record of a high month 
following a low month and vice- 
versa failed to appear this month. 


f  Npeteroioetteni for reor- 


Monthly Comparison of 77B Applica- 
tions and Commercial Failures 


77B Commercial 
‘ats Applications Failures 
WRN Ctiaek-> emcees 97 992 
Pa ee ee 73 870 
August 98 872 
September 69 yy a | 
October 65 1,059 
November 96 882 
December 94 933 
Total 7 Mos., 1934. 592 6,359 
1935 
January 
February 
Mareh 


1,146 
956 
940 

1,083 

a Oey oe ae 88 1,004 

944 

902 

S84 

September 787 
October 1,056 
S9S 

910 

Total, 1935 11,510 

1986 

January 
February 


1,077 
S56 
946 
830 

3,709 


21,578 


Of the 43 cases this month fifteen 
were enterprises which did not go 
back of 1930. Eight were started 
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between 1920 and 1930, five were es- 
tablished between 1910 and 1920, 
six between 1900 and 1910, and 
nine go back into the nineteenth 
century, several started by the 
fathers of the present officers. 

Of the 43 cases, twenty-four 
reached their present corporate 
form since 1939. Of these, three 
were reorganizations of companies 
in receivership, twelve succeeded 
other concerns, one was a merger 
of six established companies, and 
eight were really new ventures. 

The decline from last month 
took place mainly in retail trade, 
which dropped from twelve cases 
to five. There were three less in 
manufacturing, and no construc- 
tion companies. Wholesale trade 
and commercial service each in- 
creased one. The eleven cases 
listed as a miscellaneous group, 
include six concerns operating in 
the real estate field, two holding 
companies, two social clubs,’ and 
one electric railway. 

Insufficient working capital con- 
tributed to the difficulties of many 
of the companies. In nearly one- 
half of the cases this was clearly 
a definite cause of trouble. One of 
the largest had hoped to be rehabi- 
litated by means of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation funds. 
However, when the aid finally 
came through, the loan had to be 
used for taxes and other past debts, 
rather than for current operations 
as originally planned. Another 
company tried to operate under a 
contract with the former owners 
which allowed them a certain per- 
centage of all cash received, but 
this arrangement left insufficient 
funds with which to carry on. A 
Connecticut Valley company es- 
tablished over fifty years ago, had 
survived unprofitable operations 
in recent years even though its 
working capital was impaired. 
However, it was hard hit by the 


recent flood and sought 77B relief. 

Heavy fixed charges were the 
dominating factor in five cases. 
Two large lumber companies are 
in default on bond issues, one a 
wholly owned subsidiary of a re- 
cent 77B case. 


77B Applications by Main Divisions of 
Industry—April, 1936 and 1935 


April, March, April, 
1936 1936 1935 


Manufacturing 15 18 47 


Wholesale Trade.... 6 5 19 
Retail Trade 5 12 27 
Construction <a 2 3 
Commercial Service. 6 5 14 
Others * 11 8 36 


Ween sl. Bis css cacti 43 50 146 


* Not included in tabulation of commer- 
cial failures, such as real estate and investment 
companies. 

Three companies filed a volun- 
tary petition to reorganize, evi- 
dently as a protection against more 
serious trouble. One planned to 
consolidate all debts other than 
bank loans into income debentures 
and to create a new subsidiary to 
carry the bank loans. A large 
wholesale company had credit 
terms curtailed by a few large 
creditors and filed its petition to 
protect its interests and its smaller 
creditors. Two large allied paper 
manufacturing companies, incor- 
porated for over $3,000,000 be- 
tween them, filed to complete a 
reorganization plan proposed by 
a bondholders’ committee in 1933. 
It had been impossible to obtain 
approval of all bondholders to the 
plan but a sufficient number was 
available to assure authorization 
of the plan under the 77B pro- 
cedure. 

Troubles have come fast to one 
company. An application for fore- 
closure proceedings was entered 
on March 11 by a bank, on March 
27 other creditors threw it into 
involuntary reorganization under 
77B, and on April 21 the company 
entered a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 








OMMERCIAL failures in 
April reached the lowest 
level recorded in recent 

years in total number, except for 
September, 1934 and 1935. A 
smaller total of liabilities has been 
reported in only three previous 
‘months in recent years. The fol- 
lowing table presents the April 
failure record for the past seven- 
teen years: 


April Failures, 1920-1936 


Number Liabilities 
BSB shoe hes Sis 830 $14,157,289 
“hae ae een 1,08 16,529,257 
Le Se rere 1,020 22,871,427 
ay oe ae a 1,859 47,368,535 
BOB se winawn siete kus 2,816 101,068,693 
OC) DER aey eee 2,383 50,868,135 
ae ee 2,198 49,059,308 
Ege ee et ee 2,021 35,269,702 
BPN cs ee isis ole Sie 1,818 37,985,145 
i Ce 1,968 53,155,727 
Dice aa wows 1,957 38,487,321 
ESO ori 56 ntact weirs 1,939 37,188,622 
ct SRA eee ae 1,707 48,904,452 
oe 1,520 51,491,941 
1 Oe Oe 2,167 73,058,637 
BRE ecg i wis unserer 1,487 38,567,769 
Rie ao aeruna ce 504 3,224,135 


In recent years, there has been 
no clearly distinguished trend 
from March to April. In 1935 the 
number of failures reported in 
April was relatively large, being 
exceeded only by January during 
the year. Because last April was 
unusually high and the current 
April record is so low, the per- 
centage decline of 23.4 per cent is 
much greater than for any two 
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APRIL COMMERCIAL FAILURES LOW 
IN NUMBER AND LIABILITIES 





comparable months since the sharp 
downward trend of the early years 
of the depression. 

During the present year, Janu- 
ary had recorded a total somewhat 
above that for the previous few 
months. February had recorded a 
decrease, as is the usual seasonal 
movement. March had shown 
some increases in total number, 
and now April records a sharp de- 
cline once more. The reduction in 
number from March was 12.3 per 
cent. Only a fraction of the de- 
cline can be explained by the dif- 
ference in the number of working 
days. The comparison according 
to liabilities presents much the 
same picture. The decrease from 
the previous April was 14.4 per 
cent and 13.0 per cent from the 
previous month. Since the Sum- 
mer months usually record rela- 
tively fewer failures than the rest 
of the year, it would appear that 
new record low points for recent 
years will be established in the 
near future. 


Insolvency [Index 


The actual trend of commercial 
failures is much more accurately 
depicted in the figures and diagram 
of the insolvency index. This in- 
dex measures the annual rate at 


which business concerns would 
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The total of 840 business failures during April represents a sharp reduction from the level of 1935, 


which 





had recorded a slight increase over 1934. 


Liabilities also recorded a considerable reduction. 
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fail if the number of actual failures 
and the estimated total number of 
business enterprises in any one 
month prevailed throughout the 
year. To obtain the index figure, 
the number of failures in the 
month is divided by the number of 
working days in the period and the 
result is multiplied by the number 
of working days in the year. The 
number of business concerns is 
determined from the number of 
names listed in the Dun & Brad- 
street Reference Book. The index 
was revised last month, and the 
revised figures since 1935 are given 
in the table along with figures for 
earlier years. 





Number of Failures 






















1936 1935 1934 1933 
JaRUAryY ..<.... 1,077 1,146 1,317 2,851 
February ....+ 856 956 1,017 2,309 
Mawett <...6s. sec 946 940 1,069 1,881 
PARMINE o.0 35-6 == esc $30 1,083 1,020 1,859 
ik ee Re AR ex 1,004 942 1,846 
rs Baers 944 992 1,576 
BN ogi stares os ores ous wigs 902 870 1,860 
BOGURE 6.65.50: ex 884 872 1,480 
September ..... me 787 771 = 1,077 
October 060+. -e-- 1,056 1,039 1,165 
November ..... wee S98 882 1,189 
December ..... Peres 910 933 1,083 
of 0 08 OS eee . 11,510 11,724 19,626 

Liabilities 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1936 1935 1934 1933 

GOR. cans 18,104 14,603 29,035 76,99 
Hep 14,089 15,217 16,772 61,939 
USP, oe 515% 16,271 15,361 24,002 45,026 
Des ae 14,157 16,529 22,871 47,368 
RR Soret Non enee 14,339 20,787 44,646 
PURE assess’ 12,918 20,591 33,517 
FRG ko oes 16,523 16,555 25,128 
RM Sie ce Vetere ois 15,266 15,703 38,067 
AMG ascegiats: “stevens 17,002 15,552 20,781 
ICE no ah ia oy gee 17,185 16,973 27,799 
NGRe Gicais Cees 14,384 14,376 22,414 
MSCs cosa sc. cats ate 15,686 16,981 23,842 
Total U.S. ..... 183,013 “230,198 “467,459 





The figure for the current month 
is 50.3 on the index. This is much 
lower than has been recorded dur- 
ing the first half of any recent 
year, although it has gone lower in 
the late Summer during the last 
two years. The steady downward 
movement of the year, conforms t0 
the seasonal variation recorded in 
the prosperity period. 
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In 1933, 1934 and 1935, the index 
declined in February and again in 
March, but recovered somewhat 
in April in each year. The current 
year corresponds more closely to 
the pattern observable in previous 
years, where the decline evident 
during the first quarter continued 
into April. The reports available 
for the first week in May would 
indicate that the downward trend 
is continuing, inasmuch as the total 
for the week ending May 7 of 171 
failures is the lowest yet recorded 
for any week during the current 
year. 


The Largest Failures 


One of the notable facts about 
the April record is the extremely 
small number of large failures, 
using that term to designate cases 
where liabilities were $100,000 or 
more. There were but 13 such 
cases as compared with 26 reported 
in April, 1935. Nor can one ad- 
vance the argument that there has 
been a diversion to the use of the 
Section 77B procedure, inasmuch 
as that type of reorganization also 
reported an unusually small num- 
ber of cases this month. 

For the purposes of comparison 
with the earlier months this year, 
the following table is presented: 

Number of Large Failures 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Manufacturing .... ) 10 6 a) 
Wholesale ; 3 1 
Retail 1 6 HY 
Construction ; : 10 
Commercial Service = 


Total 2 22 23 12 


It is evident that the reduction 
is not limited to any particular 
economic area. In each of the five 
groups, the April record is below 
that of the monthly rate appearing 
in the previous quarter. Perhaps 
the most notable element is retail 
trade, where there were only two 
failures reported, and one of them 
was a chain of stores whose diffh- 
culties go back six years. 

Records concerning their age 
are available for all but one of 
these concerns. Three were 
founded in the nineteenth century, 
the oldest being established in 
1882, Two were founded in the 
second decade of the twentieth 
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DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 


Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 Listed Commercial Enterprises 


-————_New Series————_, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 
62.8 66.7 77.0 170.3 
56.4 66.0 67.3 151.6 
53.0 55.0 60.4 107.5 
62.4 114.7 
55.4 107.8 
i 58.4 
52.8 51.2 
August waar ¥ 49.5 
September ... a ahats 50.0 48.8 
October 61.8 60.7 
November .... 59.4 55.8 
December .... 53.3 56.6 


57.9 


January 
February .... 
March 


50.3 0 


Yearly Average 55.6* 58.6 


(*) Based on first four months. 


century, four during the third 
decade, and three since 1930. 

The more detailed industry 
classification of the cases in April 
is as follows: 

Manufacturing 

Confectionery 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Publishing 

Stone and stone products...... 


Rubber products..........«+- 
Wholesale trade 


Retail trade 
Iurniture 
Tobacco 


Construction 


Total 


In the cases of the three newest 
enterprises, one was engaged in 
the manufacture of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Although the reports were 
relatively favorable concerning the 
volume of its sales, the slowness 
with which it met its bills indi- 
cated a shortage of working capi- 
tal and in addition, it met with 
certain legal difficulties with re- 


Average 
1925-29 
139.5 
128.2 
110.4 
107.4 
104.5 
100.8 

95.7 
90.9 
87.2 
90.2 
107.1 
112.0 


Pe Old Series — 
1933 1932 1931 1930 
179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 
159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 
111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 
119.6 158.0 134.1 125.0 
113.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 
99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 
90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 
86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 
71.0 132.1 114.0 112.9 
76.6 137.8 134.7 117.0 
82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 
74.0 145.3 1588 140.7 


120.7 





105.8 153.3 106.2 


133.4 


spect to its exact observance of 
certain State laws. The other two 
were manufacturing enterprises 
which had never really become 
established. In both instances, the 
promoter had been engaged in the 
industry before in a subordinate 
capacity, but had not had sufficient 
capital to survive the hardest years 
of infancy. 

It is interesting to note that 
eight of the concerns were incor- 
porated and five were individual 
proprietorships, the last being all 
but one in the construction group. 
One of the corporations had been 
endeavoring to reorganize under 
Section 77B procedure. Another 
has operated for two years in the 
hands of a creditors’ committee. 

The failures in the construction 
group are almost uniformly the 
result of large holdings of real 
estate with resulting heavy fixed 


charges. A newspaper publishing 
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1933 1934 


1935 1936 


The Insolvency Index takes into account the number of firms in business and the actual number of working 


days. 


The current year is the only one on the chart during which there has been a continuous decline. 








Failures by Divisions of Industry—April, 1936-1934 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 




















— Number———\ ——— Liabilities————\ 
MANUFACTURING 1936 1935 1934 1936 1935 193 
OT Ler O RE OR e  ee ae ABE si ie See i 37 39 5d 762 G52 1.9383, 
SERS ol pee So eee ee iS 34 293 625 725 586 
PMORE PPOGUCES ..% ois Sock oc.oseen ss 12 20 33 169 540 368 
Paper, Printing and Publishing...... 13 19 13 1,020 3a3 797 
Chemicals and Drugs.............. 5 f 6 108 382 225 
Le REE ae eS Sree 1 3 3 122 145 196 
Leather and Leather Products. ..... 9 7 f 140 201 35 
Stone, Clay, Glass, and Products.... 4 10 9 SOS 354 125 
ROMNRINEMME DOU So asics eae S.c-ea ere ove 7 9 17 154 103 532 
LS ESS Ga ae eee Ree ee » 7 8 93 97 383 
Transportation Equipment ......... > 5 3 110 96 2.234 
cS ae ne eee 18 20 24 848 319 388 
Total Manufacturing............... 161 180 heed 4,959 3,985 7,802 
Per cent of month’s total. .......... 19.4 16.6 17.4 35.0 24.1 34-1 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ... 8 41 42 420) $21 1,061 
Clothing and Furnishings........... 5 6 2 71 65 28 
Dry Goods and Textiles............ 1 4 2 7 105 50 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 10 8 6 356 86 162 
Chemicals and Drugs.............. 6 1 2 108 1 29 
REM TR EaIE eS OG tees ie adie snes oa sche oh 2 3 3 12 140 77 
Automotive Products .............. 4 7 6 96 es 50 
Ee ee ee a 4 5 6 22 65 66 
Oe ge ee en ae eae 20 18 20 28S 601 dT 
Total Wholesale Trade............. 93 93 89 1,480 1,966 2,080 
Per cent of month’s total........... 11.2 8.6 6.7 10.5 11.9 9.1 
RETAIL TRADE 
RE Ve ee: Ce a Sa 154 236 174 814 2,336 1,351 
Farm Supplies, General Stores...... 5 35 24 179 456 B05 
General Merchandise .............. 30 36 33 358 382 389 
Pinca s he cic hiss os wise ee a etaero 86 104 83 26 717 842 
Furniture, Household Furnishings. . . 37 26 24 531 437 151 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 36 49 nY5) tbr g 819 1,325 
Automotive Products .............. 27 42 53 377 256 S06 
OS OTE IE SRO: Bk ee 33 49 1S 341 712 842 
RUNNIN Spas) tise Pi Sig Wei ase wigs eckw nye" 44 43 51 422 285 550 
OSM OR RMN oie sh 19555 else tors icles wo 34 60 54 1,756 1,048 1,021 
(Woe STO 11 bo” | a 506 6RO 599 5,581 7,448 7,382 
Per cent of month’s total........... 61.0 62.8 58.7 89.4 45.4 82.8 
CONSTRUCTION 
General Contractors ............08. Ss s 8 573 218 217 
Carpenters and Builders............ 9 21 238 822 936 1,145 
Building Sub-contractors........... 14 38 44 174 463 618 
CUO MTOMURRCTONG soo o5o ois soeoss cares 1 1 4 1 11 V7 
MOUs A5OMOTTBCCION, « <5. 56oo:s 5.56 0:8 <0 32 68 79 1,570 1,628 2.057 
Per cent of month's total. .......... 8 6.3 7.7 11.1 9.8 9.0 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 

Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors........ 10 10 19 148 60 158 
Haulage, Busses, Taxis, ete......... 9 10 91 144 92 478 
SON Cs wrt ob Sorry Goa Tota ais To sacs Gres Gree s 4 9 7 134 816 1,598 
NI oe oh hoch indicum srbiai 5 7 4 66 145 122 
ROMER, os coco sc uete sis mie eg 6 2 5 4 3 79 28 
ot Oe TS SO ae an, eee me S 21 21 72 310 1,171 
Total Commercial Service. .......... 38 62 76 67 1,502 3.550 
Per cent of month’a total. .....2cs00 5.6 5.7 7.5 4.0 9.1 15.5 
PMMA RD ct csp oe. aa is ko Dos wb ek Sse S30 1.083 1,020 14,157 16,529 22.871 
ee, MM a orcas issn ie ae eles Bin alneie ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
company failed under the pressure commercial failures. One of the 


of heavy competition from another 
newspaper in its area. The largest 
failure reported, with liabilities of 
over $1,000,000, related to a chain 
of retail tobacco stores. A chain 
of drug stores under the same con- 
trol went through bankruptcy 
proceedings several years ago. In 
several of the cases, the individu- 
als in charge of the enterprise, 
have had previous experience with 


20 


cases shows the reverse, the long- 
established management sold out 
only a few months before the new 
management was liquidated. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


In comparing the current month 
with last April, the outstanding 


feature is the reduction 


in the 


total number by 253, or 23.4 per 


cent. 








Wholesale trade, by report- 
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ing exactly the same number of 
cases aS a year ago, increased its 
importance in the month’s total, 
Manufacturing recorded about a 
10 per cent decrease, thus improv- 
ing somewhat its proportionate 
position. Retail trade just about 
held its own, and construction and 
commercial service fell more 
rapidly than the average. 

Considering the relative im- 
portance of the liabilities in the 
total, it is worthy of note that de- 
creases were recorded in all groups 
other than manufacturing. The 
movement in manufacturing, con- 
trary to the other groups, is due 
entirely to the presence of several 
failures with extremely large lia- 
bilities. In wholesale trade, retail 
trade and commercial service the 
liabilities fell more than the num- 
ber of cases. 

In the manufacturing group, 
four lines have shown a consistent 
decrease when the April figures 
are compared for the last three 
years, foods, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and the all other group. 
On the other hand, the number of 
failures has steadily increased for 
textiles and leather products. The 
remaining five groups have re- 
ported variable trends. 

In wholesale trade, it has been 
evident for some months that fail- 
ures have not been declining simi- 
larly to the records of other lines, 
although the most important 
group, that of farm and food 
products, has shown some slight 
reduction. Increases have been 
reported in other areas, particu- 
larly lumber, building materials, 
and chemicals and drugs. 

Retail trade has consistently re- 
ported about 60 per cent of the 
failures in recent years and its 
fluctuations tend to dominate the 
total figures. The movements in 
various branches of the retail trade 
group are less stable than in other 
lines. Of the ten subdivisions 
recorded in the tabulation, six 
were higher in April, 1935, than in 
either April, 1934 or April, 1936. 
The furniture and household fur- 
nishings line has steadily in 
creased, while lumber, building 
materials and hardware, and auto- 














motive products have steadily de- 
clined. 

In both construction and com- 
mercial service, the decreases over 
the three-year period have been 
consistent. The outstanding de- 
cline being that of the construc- 
tion group with 32 failures in 
April, 1936, as compared with 68 in 
April, 1935. 

Although the total number of 
failures in April was 116 less than 
the number reported in March, 
both manufacturing and wholesale 
trade reported an actual increase 
in the number. As far as liabili- 
ties are concerned, April liabilities 
were larger in manufacturing, 
wholesale trade and retail trade, 
but were much more than offset by 
a reduction of nearly $3,000,000 in 
liabilities in failures in the con- 
struction industry. 


Failures by Size 


The only available measure of 
the size of the enterprises entering 
bankruptcy is the amount of lia- 
bilities reported. It has usually 
been true in the past that the num- 
ber of failures with liabilities 
under $5,000 and those between $5,- 
000 and $25,000 included between 
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1935 1936 


charted, recorded marked declines, as did retail 
relatively stable. 


Construction and commercial service, too small to be 


trade, the most important group. The manufacturing and wholesale failures were 


is only half the figure of the previ- 
ous April and less than one-third of 
the figures of April, 1934. The lia- 
bilities involved in these large 
failures, however, were larger than 
those of the previous year. A de- 
tailed analysis of these thirteen 
cases was presented earlier in this 
article. This reduction cannot be 
explained by the operation of the 
77B procedure, for April recorded 
an extremely low number of such 
cases also. 

As is usually the case, the bulk 
of the small failures were in retail 


80 and 90 per cent of all the cases, 
divided fairly evenly between the 
two groups. Despite the marked 
reduction in the total number as 
compared with a year ago, this 
same situation has held true. How- 
ever, these two size groups repre- 
senting only the smaller cases in- 
clude about one-third of the total 
liabilities. 

The most conspicuous develop- 
ment has already been noted above, 
namely, the fact that there were 
only thirteen cases reported with 
liabilities exceeding $100,000. This 


Failures by Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—April, 1936-1934 


--1936-—$___—__—_— 


Per 
Cent 
100.0 


Number 

Manufacturing 161 
Under $5,000 49 30.5 
$5,000—$25.000 78 48.5 
$25,000—$100,000 29 18.0 
$100,000 and Over 5 3.0 


Wholesale Trade 
Under $5,000 
$5,000-—$25,000 
¥25,000—$100,000 
$100,000 and Over 


Retail Trade 
Under $5,000 
$5,000—S825,000 .... 
¥$25,000—¥100,000 |. 
$100,000 and Over 


$5,000-—$25 000 
$25,000—$100,000 . 
$100,000 and Over 


Commercial Service 
Under $5,000 
£5,000. 
$25,000—$100,000. . 
$100,000 and Over... . 
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(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
-1935-——_———_ 
Per Per Per Per 
Liabilities Cent Number Liabilities Cent Number Cent 
4,959 100.0 180 100. 3,985 0 177 100.0 
137 2.8 39 21.6 106 6 50 28.1 138 
873 7.6 93 51.7 ,063 77 43. 859 

,348 27. 41 22. 687 

2,601 52. 8.$ ,129 


-1954- —— 
Per 

Liabilities Cent 
7,802 100. 


TN 


Cent 


35 6 799 
5.006 
,480 Ns f 966 2,080 


63 ee 3 33.5 92 
579 29.8 ‘ 55. 503 


557 
710 
150 


594 30.2 od 819 


701 35.6 d 3. 706 


.382 
748 
2,762 


2.095 


5,581 3 100. 
625 * 49. 
2,181 ; 43.5 
,133 20.: 6.3 
642 fe i: 


77 
2.057 
95 
387 
476 
099 


570 

27 
95 
314 
,134 

3.550 

73 

301 

596 


2.580 


567 

33 
184 
350 
0.0 

2,871 

106 

812 

5,785 


11,168 


14,157 
885 
3,890 
8.856 


5,526 








trade, while manufacturing and 
construction reported the bulk of 
the largest cases. It is interesting 
to note that commercial service 
which in previous years has con- 
tributed to the largest failure 
group had no such cases reported 
during April. 

In the general field of manu- 
facturing, the number of very small 
failures increased this year as com- 
pared with last, and in wholesale 
rade both middle groups increased 
in number. The other seventeen 
groups listed in the table reported 
decreases in numbers. In other 
words, the analysis of failures by 
size does not indicate any signifi- 
cant trend when this April is com- 
pared with last April. 











If one carried this comparison 
back to 1934, some very interesting 
differences are then evident. At 
that time the Bankruptcy Act had 
not been revised and consequently 
other methods of reorganization 
were not used so freely. The re- 
sult is that failures with liabilities 
over $25,000 were 16.1 per cent of 
the total number in 1934, as against 
12.4 per cent in 1936. On the basis 
of liabilities the same group in 
1934 included 74.2 per cent as 
against 66.2 per cent in 1936. This 
may of course, be due to a more 
favorable attitude toward cases 
where large real estate holdings 
are involved. On the other hand, 
if the number of 77B cases were 
included which fall within the 
same categories as are covered by 
the failures records, and may be 
regarded as being in the larger 
groups, then the size distribution 
will show very little change over 
the three-year period. 


Geographical Distribution 


The record of failures by Federal 
Reserve Districts is further evi- 
dence of the fact that the forces 
operating are not limited either 
to economic or to geographical 
area. In every one of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts the 
number of failures was less in 
April, 1936, than in April, 1935. As 
usual, the New York District re- 
ported by far the largest number 
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Failures by Federal Reserve Districts and States—April, 1936-1934 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 























— —Number ——, ——-_-—Liabilities—_—__, 
Districts 1956 1935 1934 1936 1935 1934 
RROHUOWY 5s 3.054.000 (1 Sena 80 120 90 1,688 1,428 1,250 
New York..... )) Sars 273 329 236 4,542 5,405 7,277 
Philadelphia ..(3)..... 47 49 44 476 1,068 2,055 
Cleveland ..... (CS eee 61 SO 91 1,452 1,087 3,253 
Richmond ....(5).<<.. 37 45 58 437 295 668 
ATIANEA 6.0 e608 CB) 5-664 29 38 75 1,63 297 1,008 
Chicago .....2. CS ss: 5-5 -a08 104 115 150 a By eas 2,361 3,616 
St. Loonie... 6.2% Pas Plo. sxarens 25 42 24 296 471 805 
Minneapolis ...(9)..... 25. 39 36 221 516 403 
Raneas City....(10) :.; .. 35 40 33 226 704 261 
PORTING 5.35% soe 3 4 ee bly a2 31 520 403 426 
San Francisco. (12)..... 97 154 152 940 2.544 2,349 
NOW SuBIARG 51055 oss. s) 0% 85 126 97 1,709 1,476 1,337 
PRNPURTNO 95. vei ocala scsi 9 12 8 952 110 96 
New Hampshire........ 3 5 2 29 20 50 
WREMIGIE fore ose tac xein oar 2 4 3 16 65 33 
Massachusetts ........ 33 62 51 406 943 785 
Connectiout .6.466.065. 27 29 20 255 198 307 
Rhode Island.....5........ 11 14 4 51 140 66 
Middle Atlantic... ssccas% B97 396 335 6,795 10,104 
1 geo) ya a er 197 256 218 8,804 6,757 
oh a a Ae i7 71 56 1,654 889 
Pennsylvania .......... 638 69 61 o38T 2,458 
East North Central). os...<...0 129 v4 219 2,192 3,053 6,251 
NORGE sory sahara ho tee ore tis. ee 4 49 60 553 609 2,491 
Pe re eee ae ri 14 22 TS 208 220 
MUU ONG ones cia g shore wisloic 0 64 75 1,136 1,656 2,282 
WRIA 6c oo Boa sees 22 15 23 239 184 645 
WRABCOMRIT: foacocceck avelerees 16 30 39 189 396 6135 
West North Central......... 65 57 5S 480 839 638 
PUMMOROLR. ie 5.9505:5:06:65550-5 16 18 20 155 322 212 
RAWAL hour stackheatenlees 17 10 s 138 75 40 
a re eee ee 16 11 14 116 46 80 
Worth Dakota... 200.0%. 1 8 ed 15 43 «6s 
Sonth Dakota......0. <0. - 2 a 1 5 NY 1 
PICOTARIR” toca s 5 srciaiwl vieisvere 10 10 9 36 178 9 
SUAS eis 501s die sawn sks 3 5 6 15 175 247 
Rauth APenile. 6 oc. <isctane< 48 70 72 512 520 926 
DERBCIRIN,. (eiss6r4.cceres's = 9 8 21 32 70 369 
ee ar os vee 
District of Columbia.... 5 , 6 °16 cf 35 
WAM RAIA fore qtots.c 6 cis acvree 10 < 8 61 27 38 
West Vireimia. ss a3 D 14 14 21 Th 200 
North Carolina......... 9 18 9 108 163 7 
South Carolina......... 1 4 7 slays 84 
CES 1 eae ARR ee rene 7 14 6 52 78 85 
LPC. 1 Eee ee ae ere 2 6 4 15 100 36 
Wast South Central......... 29 39 28 1,788 312 491 
EORUUOCKY cic csc we S ewe e's ba) 12 4 222 143 60 
PRN. ios ones 9 13 10 81 65 213 
RP AI ca se sce Aeuacs acess. ¢ 11 10 1,471 89 162 
ee ieee ere 5 3 4 14 15 56 
West South Central......... 31 nD 47 678 C52 - eS 
ASTARREG sch Scttconioes 5 3 4 49 236 118 
CMIAMOUEN 5. 6 .dor¥5.i0 os 10 | 10 116 114 105 
TMUSIAA ... 5-3/0 5 es aa 3 6 16 4 Ss 
PS ca kis ase eee oes 18 30 27 497 398 376 
BEMINERIR 6. xcs bee's os0 17 24 21 144 281 185 
MiNnstanA Sica sew cae 1 5 5 8 20 80 
Raa i sa awenis ta ee 2 4 } 10 18 20 
WOPORMOS sek esas ses 1 2 : T 19 
GGIGYAGO) 2b. ceee.ct ss: 7 6 i 4 199 9 
Wow DECKICO. 66 6.9.6 <00-0:5/s 1 1 2 6 1 5 
Co een mera ms a ae > as re Pet 
Ut) eas Pore eet Re 5 6 6 79 24 41 
DIE cia eos ore erences “ 
LEG CCaa a RPe ON est OP EEE 89 144 143 S44 2.501 2,288 
WOSHINZEON: 6.6.6 56. S000 5058 18 21 29 S 173 211 
ORR ees loves so peters 12 24 18 157 177 189 
oe Petit) |: ee area 59 99 96 592 2,151 1,888 
PAIGE ANA a, Scare ars coferonethunionn 830 1,083 1,020 14,157 16,529 22,871 
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Fed. Res. Population 
City Dist. (1930 Census) 
Baltimore .......--- 5 804,874 
HGGEOR) 0004: 6:0:0. 9.0. 000:0 1 781,188 
WHIO 5 c:dre ccceios's e- 573,076 
GTR eiesieo esse of 7 4,376,438 
Cincinnati ......-- 4 451,160 
Cleveland ......... 4 900.429 
Detroit ....cccrecs 7 1,568,662 
Indianapolis ....... 7 364,161 
Jersey City......... 2 316,716 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10 399,746 
Los Angeles........ 12 1,238,048 
ph |) Cerra 8 307,745 
Milwaukee ......... 7 578,248 
Minneapolis ....... 9 464,356 
WSU 55 acai 3i 32 '80 2 442,337 
New Orleans....... 6 458,762 
New York City...... 2 6,930,446 
Philadelphia ....... 3 1,950,961 
PistehUre 6.66 eccc. 4 669,817 
Portland, Ore....... 12 801.815 
HOGHEStEr <0..0:06- 0's 2 328.132 
SE; Bowmis: «6s s.c6cic 8 821,960 
San Francisco...... 12 634,394 
CO Nae ear roar 12 365,583 
Washington, D. C... 5 486,869 





Total 25 citles...... 
Balance of country.. 


Wola Re cicewey sar  Gemeistecoreere 
and liabilities, being very close to 
one-third of the total. San Fran- 
cisco, which has held second place 
in April for the last two years, re- 
ported improvement so much 
greater than that in Chicago that 
Chicago which had been fourth 
last year climbed into second place. 
The smallest reduction was in the 
Philadelphia District, although 
the liabilities there were consider- 
ably cut. 

When it comes to carrying the 
breakdown further into States, 
there is of course, more opportu- 
nity for erratic behavior. A small 
number of States recorded an actu- 
al increase in number, the more 
important of which are New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Iowa and Missouri. 

There is some evidence of the 
effects of the floods if one com- 





Failures in Specified Cities—April, 1936-1934 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


c——-Number-——,  -—-——-L iabilities 
19386 1935 1934 1936 1935 1934 
$ 8 19 32 70 364 
10 25 14 116 442 176 
6 11 9 5S 72 420 
ve 34 50 961 TS6 1,895 
4 2 Dd 36 10 122 
9 Ss 18 310 70 360 
42 ft 12 141 112 200 
3 3 2 33 17 18 
6 ee 6 110 : 162 

3 5 ae 10 17 3 
16 28 30 137 272 1,170 
= fe 30 aie aces 
4 13 13 24 100 218 
2 11 7 14 246 64 
13 22 13 187 470 249 
A 4 2 as 10 
156 181 144 2,150 2,633 2,947 
13 16 17 192 404 1,168 
Ss 4 5 213 34 209 
i) 7 7 87 17 75 
1 6 > 10 335 23 
7 3 6 30 11 48 
11 16 13 265 1,417 255 
9 10 12 56 51 72 
5 3 6 216 7 35 
350 420 413 5,418 7,291 10,260 
480 663 607 8,739 9,238 12,611 
830 1,083 1,020 14,157 16,529 22,871 


pares the figures for the first four 
months of this year. The April 
failures in Connecticut were 
higher than any previous month 
this year. The failures in Penn- 
sylvania were higher than in either 
February or March. Massachusetts 
and Ohio, on the other hand, had 
the smallest figures recorded so far 
this year. 

When one considers liabilities in 
terms of State boundaries, the 
tabulation tends to be dominated 
by the particular location of the 
large failures. For example, in the 
current month, Maine and Ala- 
bama show clearly the possible ef- 
fect of a few large cases. 

It is possible to compare the fail- 
ures in the twelve Federal Reserve 
Districts by divisions of industry. 
In every line, as usual, the record 


for the New York District tends to 
dominate the picture. This one 
district shows 49.0 per cent of 
manufacturing, 40.8 per cent of 
wholesale trade, 27.2 per cent of 
retail trade, 22.5 per cent of con- 
struction, 28.9 per cent of commer- 
cial service, while for the country 
as a whole retail trade constituted 
about one-third of all the failures. 
For Kansas City it was 88.5 per 
cent and in St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis 76 per cent. 


Failures by Cities 


As compared with failures of a 
year ago, the number reported in 
the twenty-five cities indicated a 
decrease of 17 per cent, while the 
reduction in the balance of the 
country was 28 per cent. However, 
the reduction in liabilities has been 
much greater inthe cities. During 
the current month the average fail- 
ures in the city involved liabilities 
of $15,500, while the average lia- 
bilities in the rest of the country 
involved $18,200. This arises from 
the fact that the large failures were 
not metropolitan during this par- 
ticular month. 

New York City far exceeds the 
contribution of any other city in 
the record with 18.7 per cent of the 
total number of failures. The only 
cities whose failures were at a rate 
appreciably above that of the first 
quarter of this year were Jersey 
City, Pittsburgh, Seattle and 
Washington, D.C. Chicago’s fail- 
ures so far this year have been 
within the narrow range of 34 to 
37 per month, the high figure, how- 
ever, having been that for April. 


Failures in Federal Reserve Districts by Divisions of Industry—April, 1936 


District Manufé 
No. 
Boston: 5.65.00 re CRMC EEC EET 12 
New York...... Lie3 Peper rer rarer 79 
Philadelphia GB cks ae S eee 9 
Cleveland ...... GAD orcs sot a harmmees 9 
Richmond ...... MER ara dara orocerd Rimtere 5 
Atlanta .6:0:3 0s CRs csccernewens 4 
ENGR iis. 5 Saueceiss OR issec ave eesaietdersnee 18 
St Lewis... 602-0 CB og Seen cemes 4 
Minneapolis BO is cic) area aravarecare 2 
Kansas City... .. CROR oer Race 24 2 
bo a (Tn) Saar aarti 3 
man Mrancisco::. (12)...:<.s<<000se<s 14 
NUE. Sr on a Oe 161 


MAY, 1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Wholesale 
acturing Trade Retail Trade 
Liab. No. Liab No. Liab. 
931 9 143 50 355 
2,303 38 626 138 1,161 
169 8 159 24 127 
107 11 163 35 727 
24 4 61 23 119 
75 ae ie 21 1,530 
837 10 125 68 626 
53 2 5 19 238 
61 2 14 19 1438 
76 1 12 31 129 
49 2 42 11 96 
274 6 130 67 330 
4,959 93 1,480 506 5,581 


Commercial 


Construction Service Total 
No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. 
6 184 3 yf 80 1,688 
7 299 11 153 273 4,542 
2 6 4 15 47 476 
3 427 3 28 61 1,452 
2 199 3 3 37 437 
8 19 1 10 29 1,634 
8 18 5 119 104 1,725 
; xs 25 296 
2 3 25 221 
ou 1 9 35 226 
333 een 17 520 
85 5 121 97 940 
1,570 3 567 830 14,157 
23 





HE retarding influence of bad 
weather and floods in February 
and March was followed by a 
rebound in consumer demand in 
most branches of distributive trade 
which lifted the April sales volume 
well above the corresponding 
month a year ago. Pre-Easter 
trade expanded sharply, with the 
aggregate reaching a close to six- 
year peak. 
The rise in retail trade has been 
accompanied by a more than sea- 
sonal increase in 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


adjusted index, therefore, rose to 
110 for April from 106.5 for March 
and 93.0 for February. 

Variety store sales for April 
were about 2.5 per cent above those 
for April, 1935, and about 18.5 per 
cent higher than March. The in- 
dex of variety sales, which makes 
allowance for the shifting date of 


’ Easter, increased after adjustment 


for this and other seasonal factors, 
to 94.5 per cent of the 1929-1931 
average, from 93.5 for March and 


systems to report for April 
amounted to $226,560,616, an in- 
crease of 10.3 per cent over the 
same month of 1935. This com- 
pared with advances of 7.4, 7.6 and 
6.5 per cent, respectively, for simi- 
lar comparisons in January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Mail-order sales 
for April were 16.5 per cent above 
a year ago and exceeded every 

other similar period in history. 
The regular monthly tabulation 
of reports from the offices of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 





revealed further 





industrial produc- 
tion, particularly in 
the metal-consum- 
ing industries. In- 
dustrial pay rolls 
showed further 
gains and farm in- 
come also trended 
upward, while bank 
clearings and bank 
debits were higher 
despite the reversal 
of the long-contin- 
ued rising move- 
ment in security 
markets. Larger 
dividend dis- 
bursements, plus the 
continuing large 


1936 
April 
March 
February 
January 

1935 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 


March 
February 
January 





ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


(1929-1931 = 100) 
* Depart- 
ment General Variety 
Stores Merchandise Stores 
79.5 110.0 94.5 
86.3 106.5 93.5 
78.5 93.0 88.0 
17.5 96.5 91.0 
96.5 
93.7 
92.0 
91.8 
89.6 
92.1 
90.7 
86.0 
90.6 
93.0 
90.8 
90.2 


82.4 110.0 
79.5 103.5 
75.5 104.5 
79.5 105.0 
76.5 93.0 
78.5 97.0 
78.5 99.5 
74.6 93.0 
71.6 101.0 
80.4 97.5 
73.6 90.5 
72.6 87.5 


*Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 
+ Compiled by the Department of Commerce. 


+ Rural 7 5c.and10c. 
‘f Passenger 
Automobiles 


marked improve- 
ment in all branches 
of trade, as well asa 
slight gain in collec- 
tions. The summary 
of wholesale trade 
reports for the latest 
month showed 96 
cities with Good 
sales, 63 with Fair 
sales, and only 2 
with Quiet sales. 
This compared with 
86 Good, 63 Fair and 
11 Quiet in March. 
In retail lines the 
improvement was 
more marked. Good 


+ New 


100.5 
89.5 
102.0 


106.5 
113.5 
82.0 
79.0 
75.0 
81.0 
78.5 
70.0 
78.5 
94.5 
86.5 
75.0 














Government e xpen- 

ditures for relief purposes, also 
contributed to the improvement in 
public buying noted last month. 


Rural Sales Increase 


Daily average sales of general 
merchandise in small towns and 
rural areas for April were about 8.5 
per cent higher in dollar volume 
than for April, 1935, and were 49 
per cent above those for the same 
month of 1934, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Sales for April increased 
about 6.5 per cent from March, or 
more than the usual increase at this 
season of the year. The seasonally 
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88.0 for February. Department 
store sales increased from March 
to April, but by less than the usual 
seasonal amount, and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, declined from 
86.3 for March to 79.5 for April. 
Total sales for April, however, 
were 8 per cent larger and total 
sales in the first four months of the 
year 9 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding periods of 1935. 


Chain Store Showing Good 


Chain and mail-order sales in 
April made the relatively best ex- 
hibit so far this year. The total 
sales of the first thirty multiple 


sales were noted in 
104 cities, 54 had Fair sales, while 
only 3 reported Quiet sales. The 
comparative figures for the preced- 
ing month were as follows: 90 
Good, 60 Fair and 10 Quiet. 

The expansion in retail trade 
during April was most marked in 
the Southern States, the number 
of Good reports in that group ad- 
vancing to 36 from 25 in March. 
Gains were noted in all other sec- 
tions except the East Central. 

The April summary on collec- 
tions was only slightly better than 
in March. There were 52 centers 
with Good collections last month, 
101 Fair and 8 Slow, against 48, 93 
and 19, respectively, in March. 
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HE commodity price move- 

ment in April disclosed only 

minor changes. Advances in 
grains and foods were slightly out- 
weighed by weakness in textiles, 
leather, fuels and naval stores, re- 
sulting in a small loss for the 
month. 


Dun & Bradstreet Off Slightly 


A small decrease in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Monthly Wholesale 
Commodity Price Index marked 
the fifth successive decline in this 
series. This brought the May 1 
figure to $9.8191, the lowest since 
May 1, 1935, when the index stood 
at $9.7965. The increase over a 
year ago amounted to only 0.2 per 
cent, but was 7.3 per cent above the 
$9.1552 number set down on May 1, 
1934. The cumulative decline 
since January 1, 1936, totalled 5.3 
per cent. 

May 1, 
1936 


$0.1001 
.8571 


Apr. 1, 
1936 
$0.0983 

.3365 


May 1, 
1935 
$0.1211 
.8195 
2.8008 
.2068 
.9275 
6777 


Groups 
Breadatuffs ......... 
Livestock 
Provisions 2.7879 
Fruits -2238 
Hides and Leather... 9775 
PRMD 65» 038 sce 0.020 0-6 2.6945 
ee eee .7349 -7671 
Coal and Coke 0112 0107 
Oils 09T 5 5279 
-1086 .1807 
.1126 .1064 
-8461 .8478 


.B551 -8525 


Building Materials... 
Chemicals and Drugs. 
Miscellaneous ....... 





Total All $9.8191 $9.8541 $9.7965 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


The slight lowering of the May 1 
index was largely due to the de- 
cline in the hides and leather and 
textile groups. In all, 6 groups ad- 
vanced, 6 declined and 1 was un- 
changed. Individual price changes 
revealed 18 advances, 27 declines 
and 51 unchanged. 


Dun’s Index Again Lower 


Following the rather abrupt 
drop in March, Dun’s Index Num- 
ber of Wholesale Commodity 
Prices showed only a slight decline 
in April. The May 1 index regis- 
tered $173.485, as compared with 
$173.649 on Aprill. While the loss 
was only $0.164, or 0.09 per cent, it 
represented the lowest point 
touched since September 1, last. 
It also marked the first time in 
three years that the index failed 
to exceed its comparative position 
of the year preceding. The de- 
crease from a year ago, when it 
stood at $176.231, was 1.6 per cent. 


Mar. 1, 
1936 
$23.912 
20.873 
23.740 
17.264 
30.311 
24.327 
39.174 


May 1, 
1935 
$28.953 
22.615 
19.317 
17.288 
27.156 
22.115 
38.787 


May 1, 
1936 
$23.681 


Apr. 1, 
1936 
$23.369 
18.724 19.881 
21.3896 18.985 
17.272 17.271 
30.560 
24.328 


39.255 


Breadstuffs .. 


Dairy & Garden 
Other Food... 
Clothing 29.768 
Metals 28.122 
Miscellaneous. 39.522 


Total... ...$173.485 $173.649 $179.601 $176.231 
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Commodity prices showed a further slight decline last month. 


JUNE JULY AUG 


SEPT OcT. NOV 
This brought the May 1 index to the lowest 


level in the past year, and also marked the fifth successive monthly decrease since last December. 


MAY, 1936 


Food Index Irregular 


Irregularity marked the trend in 
wholesale food prices last month. 
The Dun & Bradstreet Weekly 
Food Index displayed a rather 
sharp upward movement in the 
first two weeks of April after hav- 
ing reached the year’s low point in 
the final week of March. The in- 
dex declined in the latter half of 
April and dropped to $2.58 for the 
period ended May 5. This reflected 
a loss of 2c. from a month ago and 
4c. under the same week of 1935. 

The Weekly Food Index is the 
sum total of the price per pound of 
31 articles in common use. Com- 
parisons for recent weeks and 
years are given herewith: 

1934 1933 1932 


$2.10 $1.5 $1.68 
2.09 1. 


1936 1935 

May $2.58 $2.62 

MRE. 20.6 +: 2. 62 
Apr. ° 2.58 .68 2.11 £: 

Apr. 2.6 2.71 2.11 1.65 
Apr. 2.6 2.74 2.10 if 
1. 


Mar, ¢ 2.5 2.69 2.10 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since December 1, 1935, are 
set forth below: 


(1930-1932 = 100) 
1936 — 
Apr. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
120.04 . 121.86 Holiday + .... 
119.81 1% in oer 22. 121.23 
119.87 121.72 121.16 
121.90 120.89 


1935 





Mar. 


9 
99 


1 11 
119.76 122.07 
119.87 03 121.67 
S405) 4 ..«. 395.01 
120.48 7 
Holiday 1 
Holiday 1 
bi I 


> 
0 


: I . 
121.09 21.48 1% 
121.56 1: 

121.42 


121.05 
120.938 
121.56 
121.27 
120.73 120.60 121.85 

120.49 5 Holiday 
120.39 22:4 V s50 > Ree 

120.22 212 2.3% 121.46 

126.50 Kt 22.15 20.54 

+ : 


120.38 260 12147 
119.93 : 21.79 


+ Sunday 

High 
123.40 Feb. 
124.83 Oct. 
121.58 Dec. % 
113.52 July 
84.41 Jan. 7 


1936.... 
1935.... 
1984..... 
1938.... 
1982.... 








WOOL CONSUMPTION 


RADING in the principal wool 

markets during April was un- 

certain, with volume greatly 
restricted. Previous to last month 
prices had been held close to the 
peak levels of last February, but 
early in April values eased, as new 
wools were offered below the quo- 
tations that had ruled on similar 
types in February and March. 


Wool Consumption * 
(Scoured Basis—Apparel and Carpet Class—Pounds ) 
1936 1935 1934 


Py eso ea 32,600,000 32,200,000 23,500,000 
i, OPES 338,300,000 25,300,000 22,100,000 
Mar. 30,000,000 27,000,000 23,100,000 
| TES ee 32,800,000 19,000,000 
tice | Meese 36,900,000 18,300,000 
MN oso alan | esis oe che 33,500,000 17,200,000 
ere re 36,900,000 14,900,000 
AAT pe 39,600,000 16,600,000 
MMS eit es UO re teeeice 31,600,000 9,600,000 
EE rip eer 42,500,000 19,400,000 
Ota eit Psy cae 35,400,000 22,200,000 
See eee ee 29,900,000 23,800,000 

Re ee 403,600,000 229,700,000 


Total .. 


* Source: Rayon Orcanon, 


March consumption of apparel 
and carpet class wools declined to 
30,000,000 pounds (scoured basis), 
as compared with 33,300,000 
pounds in February, according to 
estimates of the Rayon Organon. 
Despite this decrease, it was the 
largest March figure since 1929. 

For the first quarter of 1935 wool 
usage totalled 95,900,000 pounds, 
the highest since 1929, and with 
that exception, the largest total 
reported since 1924, when con- 
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The chart shows the weekly movement of daily average production. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 
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The trend in wool consumption during March was lower than in the two preceding months. 


Despite this 


drop, the March and first-quarter totals were higher than any similar periods in the past seven years. 


sumption amounted to 98,900,000 
for the first three months. 

Imports in March at 25,296,000 
pounds, greatly exceeded the 
March, 1935, figure and also set a 
new peak since August, 1933. The 
Bureau of the Census reported a 
drop in raw wool stocks to 142,417,- 
000 pounds as of March 31. 


Wool Imports * 













(Pounds) 
1936 1935 1934 
eae 21,167,000 8,583,000 9,637,000 
ID: a wisteis 21,212,000 11,964,000 
WOME css-ax oe 96,000 13,939,000 5, 
ADP. 20+ —- 15,459,000 3,567,000 
MAF 32.054 15,778,000 7,458,000 
June 15,932,000 8,003,000 
SUED weasel) | We wharon 18,760,000 7,632,000 
| ee ee ere 20,760,000 7,046,000 
RS oo Siacatg MN aceiatene tas 21,952,000 7,567,000 
Med aneracl Sak bearareterety 23,498,000 8,850,000 
ORs k 4 Stearns 18,041,000 4,964,000 
Se nse eel. Weeds 18,467,000 5,074,000 
fi | Cr eee, eee 202,734,000 109,395,000 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 
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The April daily average rate was 


1934 


practically the same as in March but waa considerably under the average of the first two months of 1936. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


ITUMINOUS coal production 
in April, although only slight- 
ly below that of the preceding 

month, was the smallest since last 
September. Despite this drop, it 
was the largest April figure re- 
ported since 1931. Coal mining in 
March declined sharply from Feb- 
ruary, due to interruptions caused 
by floods and lack of electric 
power. 

Total output last month was 30,- 
350,000 tons, as compared with 
31,233,000 tons in March. Com- 
parison with April, last year, how- 
ever, when only 21,937,000 tons 
were mined, showed an increase of 
38.4 per cent. 


Monthly Bituminous Production “ 








(Tons) 
1936 1935 1934 

Jan. 39,330,000 36,681,100 33,459,000 
Feb 41,375,000 34,781,000 32,660,000 
Mar 31,233,000 38,655,000 38,475,000 
Apr 30,350,000 21,937,000 24,661,000 
Miaty. 3... - Gouncuiee 26,773,000 27,445,000 
GENES es acanwtawes 30,067,000 25,898,000 
DU as Sais 22,252,000 24,851,000 
ANNIE 4. 6 cg eee Aare 26,112,000 27,500,000 
US nik? Se ouk ee 24,944,000 27,908,000 
CSS ammeter ae Sete 37,664,000 33,008,000 
WES ces. ch acrdantm 33,285,000 30,977,000 
BEBO? i510) “atercnieteeen 34,829,000 32,526,000 

Woetal. otis sss: 367,980.000 359,368,000 


Weekly Bituminous Production * 
(Daily Average Output, Tons) 


1936 1935 1934 
Apr. 25... 1,186,000 $05,000 = 1,057,000 
Apr. 18.. 1,131,000 981,000 981,000 
Apr. 11;; 1,223,000 920,000 980,000 
Apr. 4.. 1,225,000 741,000 1,044,000 
Mar. 28.. 1,050,000 1,611,000 1,534,000 
Mar; 21... 939,000 1,570,000 1,443,000 
Mar. 14.. 1,250,000 1,484,000 1,427,000 
Mar. 7.... 1,450,000 1,467,000 1,393,000 
Feb. 29.... 1,662,000 1,463,000 1,379,000 


* Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
EWSPAPER advertising 


lineage continued to rise 

over the comparative figures 
cf the preceding year for the ninth 
consecutive month. The March 
total, based on data for 52 identical 
cities, as compiled by Media 
Records, Inc., aggregated 116,443,- 
051, an increase of 5.8 per cent over 
the same month of 1935. Total 
lineage for the first quarter of 1936 
amounted to 302,587,588, a gain of 
6.7 per cent over the same period a 
year ago, and the largest first- 
quarter total since 1932. 


Newspaper Advertising Lineage * 
(Total, 52 Identical Cities) 


1936 1935 1934 


pS eae 94,810,048 88,054,983 82,454,648 
Feb, ..... 91,334,489 85,430,259 80,787,702 
Mar. ... 116,443,051 110,066,979 108,648,150 
eS RG Me Ps phe. 112,803,427 107,490,670 
so a ee 115,854,261 112,122,217 
Bese. o<kieeress 102,209,512 108,645,828 
Co SE aS a ar 87,363,037 83,183,488 
WS ards. Ges ee cyt Gators 89,996,849 87,692,250 
1] See ree ee 101,347,234 96,577,922 
WEN a: coi coraieveva cts 117,426,722 108,809,838 
ROW are) aitilaeateacns 117,704,484 106,998,808 
PR atch Sect certs 118,683,816 105,668,881 
WOME Kae. co eee 1,246,941,513 1,178,880,397 


* Source: Media Records, Ine. 


Financial advertising continued 
substantially above last year. The 
March total reached 2,773,078 lines, 
an increase of 35.1 per cent, while 
the aggregate for the three months 
was 7,251,190, a gain of 29.8 per 
cent. Automotive lineage at 5,453,- 


MAY, 1936 





ninth consecutiwe month newspaper advertising lineage exceeded the 
Total lineage for the first three months showed a rise of 6.7 per cent over 1935. 





FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


[> rising trend in industrial 





1936 
fiyures of 


; ‘ oe 
1934 1935 
comparative 


212 for March was below last year 
for the third successive month. 
All other classifications showed 
gains for March. 

Following are the March and 
three months’ com parisons of 
newspaper lineage, as compiled by 





activity during April was ac- 
companied by a similar gain in 

freight traffic handled by the rail- 
roads. Freight loadings in each 
of the six weeks since the flood 
interruptions of last March have 
increased steadily, with the total 
loadings for the week ended May 
2 reaching the highest level since 
the week of February 29. The 
total for the latest week was 671,- 
154 cars, an increase of 18 per cent 
over the same week of 1935. 

Loadings for the first eighteen 
weeks of 1936 amounted to 11,123,- 
211 cars, a gain of 7.2 per cent over 
last year and of 5.8 per cent above 
the like 1934 period. 

Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first eighteen weeks 
of 1936 and 1935, follow: 







































a Change 
Media Records, Inc.: 1936 1935 PC. 
Miscellaneous freight 4,337,968 3,961,051 + 9.5 
-—————-- Mareh-——— Change Merchandise (L.C.L.) 2,728,148 2,785,031 — 2.0 
oe ee ee appa °° (gaat ane 2'480.363 2.266.459 + 9.4 
1936 1935 P. Ct. Forest products..... 514,001 430.942 +19.3 
Retail ......+. 63,326,861 62,750,781 + 0.9 CWO wa scvnyenasness 127,988 108,651 +17.8 
General ....... 29,899,021 20,214,570 +13.3 Coke.............. 153,839 = 123.019 + 25.1 
2 See agi tae " Grain&grain products 562.955 469,787 +19.8 
Automotive ... 5,453,212 5,559,564 — 1.9 Livatace......... 217.949 231.006 — 5.7 
Financial ..... 2,773,078 2,052,386 +35.1 eee, Ss ea 
Classified ..... 21,990,879 19,489,678 +12.8 Total (18 weeks). 11,123,211 10,375,946 + 7.2 
DOCS cnisrs.¢ 2% 116,443,051 110,066,979 + 5.8 Carloadings by Weeks % 
-——--Three Months--—, Change 1936 1935 1934 
1936 1935 P.. Ct. MOY. Bese sewstins 671,154 568,927 605,246 
Rdtath = oc aie 164,378,823 159,227,797 + 3.2 a es tteeeeeees Son aes ¢ sg 
Apr. Dec eeecceee - Ve ‘ : e 
General ....... 60,048,768 52,142,466 +15.2 aoe. lage ae ps he ce 
Automotive ... 12,872,208 16,003,266 —19.6 pS ee Pee ee cr 613,867 559.070 
Financial ..... 7,251,190 5,585,475 +29.8 Mar. 26cc.ccscc0c. CORRE 610,190 
beans esas avincetatuy eae: Sige Sips vc os ae Sele 610,036 
Classified ..... 58,036,599 50,593,217 +14.7 = yar, 14.......... 616,862 597,431 627,549 
ROERD oo 5< 5-5: 302,587,588 + 6.7 * Source: Association of American Railroads. 
D imc 
FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
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The volume of freight traffic hauled increased in each of the siz weeks ended with May 2, the gain in 
the latest week lifting the total for the first eighteen weeks of the year to 7.2 per cent above 1935. 






BUILDING AGAIN HIGHER 


FURTHER seasonal rise was 
A noted in the building in- 

dustry during April. The 
dollar value of permits issued in 
215 cities of the United States was 
$83,966,821, against $78,072,223 
during March and $51,717,570 in 
April, 1935. This represented a 
seasonal gain of 7.5 per cent over 
March, while the rise over the same 
month of last year was 62.4 per 
cent. The April building permit 
volume was the largest recorded 
since August, 1931, and also 
marked the sixteenth consecutive 
month to show an increase over the 
corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for the 215 cities for 
April, this year and last, together 
with percentage changes, are 
shown in the following table: 


April, Change 
Groups 1936 1935 BP. Os. 
New England. . $4,284,430 $3, 8: 54, 640 11.2 
Middle Atlantic 26,928,382 + 59.6 
South Atlantic. 9,700,062 + 107.4 
East Central... 17,707,406 +107.1 
South Central. . 8,017,199 + 71.5 
West Central.. 3,966,440 + 46.2 
Mountain 1,533,880 + 63.3 
Pacific 11,829,022 25.0 


April, 





Total U. 8... 
New York City. 
Outside N.Y.C. 


$83,966,821 $51,717,570 4 4 
$13,592.566 $12,643,378 + 5 
$70,374,255 $39,074,192 + 80.1 
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while Canadian supplies were about 24,000,000 bushels below the corresponding period of last year. 
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seasonal gain in building activities lifted the permit value total for 
1931. The aggregate for the first four months of 1936 was also the 





April to the highest 
largest since 1931. 


A further 


since August, 


VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES 


ISIBLE wheat supplies in 
Woon the United States and 
Canada have displayeda 


steadily downward seasonal move- 
ment during the past six months. 


Visible Wheat Supplies * 


(Bushels ) 
United States 
46,065,000 
55,147,000 
64,789,000 
75,094,000 
81,983,000 


Permit values for the first four 
months of 1936 amounted to $268,- 
556,609, the largest since 1931, and 
an increase of 77.6 per cent above 
the same period of last year. 


Building Permit Values (Monthly) 
(215 Cities) 
1935 
$26,826,268 


1934 

$20,825,055 
27,636,367 19,326,964 
45,063,852 25,505,005 
51,717,570 29,280,666 
49,327,248 43,825,268 
52,672,794 28,621,565 43. 6 31, "000 

54,191,787 38,899,650 ‘ pin sho Sar 
55,536,546 84,452,788 January : 259,928,000 
96/965. 705 $7'b01132 December 1 87,714,000 257,424,000 

November 90,177,00 25¢ if 
£0 002° 08D 31 126° 728 October 1 85,636,000 219,903,000 
se exe September 1 69,416,000 186,114,000 
August 39,039,000 192,419,000 
eT ee July 1 25,883,000 194,779,000 
June 1 34,641,000 199,926,000 
44,407,000 213,514,000 
56,725,000 227,259,000 
67,415,000 235,515,000 
79,803,000 242,363,000 
95,305,000 253,119,000 


1936 
$54,957,904 
51 559, 661 Canada 
189,250,000 
206,8: ~ 000 


1936 





Total... 


nA 


249,686,000 
246,247,000 
222,260,000 
183,710,000 
185,120,000 
190,717,000 
196,869,000 
211,091,000 
220,759,000 
227,060,000 
233,368,000 
241,084,000 


104,302,000 
113,525,000 
126,115,000 
129,138,000 
122,764,000 

84,498,000 

82,590,000 

92,200,000 
101,158,000 
111,730,000 
121,453,000 
137,791,000 


December 1 
November 1 
October 1 

September 1 


March 
February 1 
January 1 


* Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


U. S. Wheat Exports * 


(In bushels—including flour as wheat) 
1936 1935 
1,202,000 ,257,000 
1,192,000 ,301,000 
1,371,000 ,502,000 
»281,000 
,426,000 
.195,000 
.231,000 
278,000 
,524,000 
1,489,000 
| | I - 1,602,000 
TE BO 0 D0 0 BY 1 ator 1,132,000 
1934 1935 1936 : = 
slightly above held at the same 


1934 
4,570,000 
4,039,000 
4,733,000 
5,482,000 
4,335,000 
1,415,000 
2,168,000 
2,042,000 
2,199,006 
1,923,000 
1,9% 3/000 
1,511,000 

"36, 353, 000 


Total’ .. 16,018,000 


those time last 


* Source: $. Department of Commerce. 
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March shipments of portland cement were more than double those of February and were likewise greatly 


in excess of March last year. 


PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY 


ESPITE adverse weather con- 
ditions, shipments of Port- 
land cement during March 

and the first quarter were the 
heaviest in the past four years, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Aided by 
the substantial seasonal expansion 
in the building construction indus- 
tries, shipments during March rose 
more than usually to 7,138,000 bar- 
rels from 3,156,000 during Feb- 
ruary, representing an increase of 
3,982,000 barrels, or a rise of 126.2 
per cent. 


Cement Production (Barrels) * 


1936 1935 1934 
3, 630,000 3,202,000 3,779,000 

3,454,000 3,055,000 * 168,000 
5263,000 4,299,000 5,257,000 
Re wecersiore 6,136,000 6 544,000 
cowed 8,222,000 8.554.000 
Picteie «were 8,725,000 8,818,000 
avec aatane 8.021.000 8,144,000 
Sag are aon 7,235,000 7,842,000 
Sidveia cased 7,173,000 7,680,000 
sa gaara 7,510,000 6,675,000 
Kacsheeters 7,093,000 5,779,000 


5,803,000 4, 447, 000 





76,472,000 77,682 000 


Cement Shipments (Barrels) * 















1936 1935 19384 

Jan. .... 8,889,000 2,846,000 3,778,000 
Feb. .... 3.156.000 2,953 2,952, 
Mar. .... 38,000 4, 4, 
ae 6, 6, 
an 7 8 
June .... q, fs 
July .... 7, 
Aug. .... SU 
Sept. . Vo 799.000 
Mee icon ane oD 8,794,000 
per. Mada sinis sieve nies 5.976.000 5,67 

Be veee | ooo ue 4,514,000 3,104,000 

| ee ee nea 74.934.000 75,917,000 


Source: U. §. Bureau of Mines. 
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Production lagged behind shipments, resulting in a moderate drop in stocks. 


Shipments for the first three 
months of the year totalled 14,183,- 
000 barrels. This was 1,483,000 
barrels in excess of production and 
resulted in a decline in stocks to 
21,096,000 barrels at the end of 
March, as compared with 22,908,000 


barrels on December 31, last, and 


21,289,000 a year ago. 
Cement Stocks (Barrels) 













1936 1935 1934 
Jan 785,000 19, pai, 000 
Feb 9, 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 83,000 
BU caso. avery bowel ,287,000 
MMM on Fiala craks 415,000 
WONG Shc eka gi _ 3, 2 
OMG cece “heehee 50, 501.000 19/972" ‘000 
DROW casts. dretardvers 21,613,000 20,078,000 
DOC. os ccna 22,908,000 21,460,000 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 











ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


HE average daily production 
of electricity for public use in 
the United States in March was 
287,600,000 kilowatt-hours, or 3.0 
per cent less than the February 
average, indicating the beginning 
of the usual seasonal decrease in 
demand for electricity, due to in- 
crease in hours of daylight and in 
daily temperature, according to 
the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Total output for the month 
of March was 8,915,579,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, an increase of 11 per 
cent over March, 1935. 








Monthly Electricity Production * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 











1936 1934 — 

January 9,257 7,651 3,96 
February ... 8,602 7,066 
March ..... 8,916 7,735 
ADPIE 6. ecu 7,458 
re 7,704 
; er 7,490 
oT ae 7.617 
August 7,722 
September 7,207 
October .... 7.833 
November .. : 7,609 
December 9,139 8,058 
Total 99,397 91,150 





* Source: U. 


Weekly Electricity Output “ 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 


S. Geological Survey. 





1936 1935 1934 
May 7 1,633.000 
Apr. : 1,669,000 
Apr. 1,673,000 
Apr. 1,642,000 
Apr. 1,617,000 
Mar. 28. 1,666,000 
Mar. ‘ my 1.658,000 
Mar. a 900° "803 ,728,323 1,650,000 
Mar. 1,893,311 1, 724, 131 1,647,000 
Feb. 2 1,903,363 1,734,338 1,658,000 


* Source: Edison Electric Institute. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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With an increase of 12.3 per cent over last year and of 9.4 per cent over 1930, total output of elec- 


tricity for public use in the United States for the 


first quarter of this year topped all previous records. 
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APRIL BUILDING PERMIT 


VALUES FOR 


HE detailed report of building 

permit values for April, 1936 

and 1935, and for March, 1936, 
as reported to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., follows: 


Mar., 
1936 


$652,796 


Apr., 
1936 1935 
$990,241 $1,032,250 
Bridgeport 107,940 56,045 235,977 
Brockton 17,050 118,400 35,065 
3,919 39,215 32,540 
.268 39,300 69,318 
2,460 12,645 8.913 
3,275 9,676 9,456 
029 54,110 15.685 
,413 19,454 16,383 
025 97,055 191,260 
3,279 447,391 85.599 

925 9,135 23,425 
Holyoke .700 25,000 ,800 
Lawrence .... 3,100 28,337 .800 
Lowell 3,402 15,965 23,205 
Lynn 38,68: 18,385 ,664 
Manchester ... 32,665 25,983 
Medford 29,795 9,835 436,310 
New Bedford .. 39,885 12,200 14,055 
New Britain .. O18 37,788 75.049 
New Haven ... 5, 80,223 154,559 

27 867 141 636,177 

28,840 43,113 57,918 

Me.. 36,652 20,202 114,115 
203,900 1,520,341 

177,238 


,611 

314, 
Somerville .... 31,535 21,892 15,715 
Sp’gfield, Mass. 73,01 5,574 227, 
Stamford 46,055 
Waterbury ... 2% 3,275 43,600 
West Hartford. slg ; 
Worcester .... ,31: 9,2 17 


Apr., 
New England 


soston 


Burlington, 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Everett 

Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Greenwich .... 
Hartford ..... 
Haverhill 


Newton 565 
Norwalk 
Portland, 
Providence 
Quincy, Mass.. 222,968 41 
Salem 


| ee ae $4,308, 640 $5,766, 684 


Atlantic 
$923.57 


Middle 
Manhattan 1.. 
Manhattan 2.. 
Bronx 1 »559,$ Fi ,825 i. 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2.... 


$2,800,550 
2,466,720 
408,200 
405,161 
2,831,980 

. 1,063,635 
572,05% 3,119,515 
ene: 2.5 By 306,332 330,655 
Richmond 1. d 1,130,882 173,582 
Richmond 2. — 34,168 162,7 76,120 


$12,643,378 $14,676,118 


Queens 


Total N.Y.C.$13,592,566 


(1) New work. Alterations. 


Albany .....:. @ 593 $192 
Allentown .... 625 z 
Altoona 811 29,003 
Atlantic 8,282 
Auburn .940 
5,103 


206.2 
City.. 3,005 

2,960 
19,365 
94,315 
113,874 
49,485 
208,701 


2,765 
615 914 
,688 10,064 
3873 93,115 
fe & 37,414 

3,245 56,900 55,078 

25,846 8 38,061 
.780 31, 27,325 
805 24,450 
5,810 

125,726 

44,730 

144,145 

168,369 


3ayonne 
Binghamton 
suffalo 
Camden 

East Orange... 
Elizabeth ..... 
Elmira 


Harrisburg ... 
Jamestown 
Jersey City. 
Lancaster 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J.. 


2,108,390 118, 


30 


Mid. 
(Cont.) 

New Brunswick 
Ne »w Rochelle. 

agara Falls.. 
r hiladelphia .. 
Pittsburgh 
Poughkeepsie 
Reading 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
8} 
Troy 
Utica 
Watertown 
White Plains. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington ... 


Total . 


South Atlant 


Asheville 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Baltimore ‘ 
Charleston,S 
Charlotte 

Coral Gables. . 
(:reensboro 
Greenville .... 
J’ksonville, Fla. 
Lynchburg 


Mi: imi Beach.. 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Savannah 
Tampa 


Atlantic 


: pr, 
1936 
$27,034 
407,811 
126,367 
3,710,280 
1,416,018 
40,645 
34,665 


ic 


Wash'gton.D.C. 2 


Winston-Salem. 


Total q 


East Central 


Berwyn 
Bluefield 
Canton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati .... 
Clarksburg 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Fast St. Louis. 
Evanston ..... 
Fvansville 
Flint 
Fort Wayne... 
Gary 
Grand Rapids.. 
Green Bay. 
Hammond .... 
Huntington ... 
Indianapolis .. 
Lansing 
Lima 
Louisville 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Newark, Ohio.. 
Oak 
Peoria 
Pontiac 
Quiney, 
Racine 
tockford 
Saginaw 
South Bend.... 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Superior 
Terre Haute... 


Waukegan .... 
Wheeling 

Youngstown ... 
Zanesville .... 


Total <<. set 


246,695 


$9,700, 


11929 
2098 
9.735 
890 
"359 
2.897 
‘240 
516 
2504 
,910 
7.355 
732 
300 
38.633 
"g82 
2,150 


7,619,761 


Apr., 

1935 
$4,764 
73,348 
116,173 
534,630 
846,437 
7,393 
81,995 
103,449 
54.857 


37,030 
77,595 


5,940 


260.7 747 
92.817 


22,000 
37,608 
21,071 
30,393 
75.428 
16,887 
43,584 
37,218 

9,135 


Mar. 

1936 
$92,525 
108,131 
81,303 


2,197,570 


214,126 

1,550 
440,155 
91, 055 


31,664 


22,127,180 


$29,440 
806,356 

25,923 
,394,040 
522,820 
162,707 
94,175 
118.057 
171,807 
283,694 

58.102 
136. 370 


$337,531 
27,743 
29.575 
6.800 
49,990 
.937,118 


1,297,725 


29.811 
640,700 
174,300 
109,244 


3.590,606 


195,651 
142.686 
115,963 


407, 630 
13.099 
250.260 
97,010 
721,156 
20.475 
166,740 
116.500 
62.630 


212,185 
71,450 
210,910 
373.387 
19,389 
15,261 
308,125 
389,972 
80,372 
109,900 
76.716 
5,850 


$8,551,564 $14,309,636 


South Central 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Birmingham .. 
Chattanooga 


Fort Smith.... 
Fort Worth... 
Galveston 
Houston 
Jackson 
Knoxville 
Little Rock... 
Memphis 


Montgomery 
Muskogee 
Nashville 


New Orleans.... 


Oklahoma City. 
Port Arthur... 
San Angelo.... 
San Antonio... 


215 ES 


Apr., 
1936 
$94,685 


680.079 
78, oti 


Apr:, 

1935 

$4,610 
20,639 
293,196 
46,008 
128,977 
93.756 
301,: 596 


660,838 
143,240 
.570,891 
210,818 
175,897 

68,840 
— 


72,402 
202,361 
163,245 

24,481 

14.630 
375,070 


Tucson 


Spokane 


Shreveport 


Wichita Falls. 53, 020 


$4, 


PORE |... 5555-08 $8,017,199 


West Central 
Cedar Rapids. . 
Davenport .... 
Des Moines.... 
Dubuque 
Duluth 
Fargo 
Kan. City, 
Kan. City, 
Lincoln 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
St. Joseph.... 
eet eC 
St. 

Sionx: City ....... 
Sioux Falls.... 
Topeka 
Wichita 


$58,441 
45,061 
310,414 
7,559 
101,181 
40.490 
Kan. 
Mo. 


Total ,966,440 
Mountain 
Billings: * §..... $68,485 
i 120,258 
16,475 
45,169 
665.611 
64,030 
45,023 
148, 995 


Colorado Spr’gs 
Denver 

Great 

Ogden 

Phoenix 

Pueblo 

Salt Lake City. { 
“8h ” D 


$911, 


Total ......$1,533,880 


$2 


(*) Not included in totals. 


Pacific 
jakersfield 
serkeley 

Beverley 


$122,791 
178.668 
402,950 
311, 460 


Hills. 


Glendale 

Long Beach... 
Los Angeles. . 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
Portland, Ore.. 
Sacramento ... 
San Diego 

San Francisco. 
San Jose 
Seattle 


516, 900 
187,015 
437,720 
330,657 
165,610 
104,301 


Stockton 
Tacoma 


Total $11,829.022 


Total. UW. 8.2% 


New York City.$13,592.566 $ 


OutsideN. Y.C.$70,310,529 § 


“$9, 


,713,665 


$83,903,095 $51, 
12, 
39, 


170. 437 
12,558 


$8,774,702 


$120,836 
54,862 
216,197 
12,158 
82,629 
4,950 
44,055 
298, 400 


$99,749 
50,304 
113,416 
30,225 
61,493 
48.040 
31, 620 


83. 464 
21.680 
670,097 
334. 832 


407,780 
100, 320 188,319 


$3,833,761 


nee ane $64,825 
$65,911 409, 107 
9.000 539, 


136,772 


$2,276,015 


$164,079 
334,002 
384,300 
167,556 
361,135 


652, 750 


131, § 


999. 
192.: 5 
164,55 


110,000 93. 346 


464.016 $12 615,060 
$78,072,223 
$14,676,118 
$63,396,105 


717,570 
643.378 
074,192 
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HIGHEST BANK CLEARINGS 





FOR APRIL SINCE 1931 


PERIOD of five years has 

elapsed since bank clearings 

during the month of April 
have reached the level attained this 
year. The total was $24,711,000,- 
000, which compared with $22,809,- 
000,000 for April, 1935, an increase 
cf 8.3 per cent. Outside centers 
fared better than New York City, 
showing a percentage increase of 
15.8 over the 1935 aggregate. Cur- 
tailed activity in securities mar- 
kets somewhat reduced the volume 
at New York City, where the figure 
stood at $16,203,000,000, against 
$15,465,000,000 in April, 1935, a 
gain of only 4.8 per cent. This con- 
trasted with an increase of 8.5 per 
cent in March over the 1935 com- 
parative. 


Reduction for Month 


Clearings for April dropped 7.1 
per cent below the total for the 
month previous and were 2.3 per 
cent under the January aggregate. 
A rise of 12 per cent, however, was 
shown in contrast to the February 
figure. In that month, there were 
cnly 23 business days, whereas in 


April, Per 


1936 Cent* 
REI, ot ee sekcg ts $996 +13.4 
Philadelphia ....... 1,485 +12.1 
i Se ee 1384 + 9.8 
Pittsburgh ........ 610 +46.6 
Cleveland ..4.6.0%0... 33 +21.2 
Cincinnati ........ 234 +14.3 
Baltimore .......... 270 +14.7 
Richmond ......... 182 + 4.5 
LO ee 191 + 96 
New Orleans....... 126 +11.0 
MCR EO 8 5s sc5236.5:405,5!s 1,273 +421.8 
i 444 +149 
OUR co 5. e's ccs 362 +11.4 
Louisville ......... 125 +11.4 
Minneapolis ....... 260 4+ 6.7 
Kansas City........ 3863. + 0.7 
GRIAERI 6c cio cleisiais 140 421.1 
1" Ce Sasa eels 186 +21.3 
San Francisco...... 591 +13.5 
Portland, Ore....... 115 +228 
ROMEUIB ects t 137 +217 
Total Ravan oleitarerauets ed $8,508 +15.8 
New Work:... 4... 16,203 + 4.8 
etn Pee eta ee $24,711 + 83 


ereentage change from vear preceding. 


MAY, 1936 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


(000 omitted) 


1936 1935 
P12: | eee $950,423 $877,269 + 8.3 
March ..... 1,023,446 936,678 + 9.8 
February ... 959,348 868,545 +10.1 
January .... 972,770 907,278 + 7.2 
1935 1934 
December .. $962,866 $869,271 +10. 


tow 


926,672 


925,833 


739,907 +25. 


747,546 +23.8 


November ... 
October .... 





EEE 


April there were 26. About the 
same trend prevailed in the figures 
for 1935. Then, as in this year, the 
April total fell below that of 
March and January, but exceeded 
the February aggregate. 

This table shows monthly bank 
clearings for 1936 and 1935, to- 
gether with the percentage 
change: 





Monthly Bank Clearings 


(000,000 omitted) 


Per Cent 

1936 1935 Change 

ADEE on ceciensne GREE $22,809 + 8.3 
pi. ee 26,610 24.354 + 9.3 
February ..... 22,065 19,108) +15.5 
SANUATY 205526 25,292 23,590 + 7.2 
Totals. .c05s6. SSCS $89,861 + 9.8 


The effect of the bank holiday 
was still evidenced in April, 1933, 
but showed an improvement over 


APRIL BANK CLEARINGS, 1931 TO 1936 


(000,000 omitted) 


the March figures in the same year. 
By April, 1934, conditions were 
more nearly normal, and the gain 
at individual cities ranged from 16 
to 50 per cent in excess of the 1933 
totals. A further rise was wit- 
nessed in April, 1935, over the 1934 
totals, with the exception of New 
York, where a slight decline was 
apparent. 

For April, this year, all cities re- 
ported gains over the 1935 totals. 
The largest of these appeared at 
Pittsburgh, where the increase was 
46.6 per cent. Six cities rose be- 
tween 21 and 22 per cent. These 
were Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, 
Dallas, Portland, Ore., and Seattle. 
Smaller percentages of increase 
were recorded for Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


Daily Average Clearings 


Daily average clearings for 
April reached a total of $950,423,- 
000, or 8.2 per cent higher than the 
aggregate of $877,269,000 in 1935. 























April, Per April, Per April, Per April, Per April, 
1935 Cent* 1934 Cent* 1933 Cent* 1932 Cent* 1931 
$879 + 3.3 $851 + 25.7 $677 —33.9 $1,023 —43.3 $1,804 
1325 + 3.1 1,285 + 49.6 859 —32.8 1,279 —24.6 1,697 
122 + 9.9 111. + 24.7 89 —23.9 117 —41.2 199 
416 +11.8 372 + 40.9 264 —28.8 37 —40.7 626 
276 +10.4 250 + 53.4 163 —45.8 301 —35.0 463 
205 +12.6 182 + 32.8 137 —26.7 187 —25.8 252 
236 + 5.4 224 + 55.6 144 —42.2 249 —27.6 344 
126 +13.5 111 + 23.3 90 —20.4 1138 —24.2 149 
W75 = +11.5 157 + 41.4 111 —15.3 131 —18.1 160 
114. 417.5 97 + 64.4 59 —56.0 134 —20.2 168 
1,045 +11.9 934 + 35.2 691 —37.9 1112 —41.5 1,901 
886 +24.5 310 +811.8 3 — 88.4 294 —50.3 591 
825 +13.6 286 + 34.9 212 —22.1 272 —33.7 410 
112 +16.7 96 + 45.5 66 —12.0 75 —26.5 102 
244 +17.9 207 + 16.3 178 —11.0 200 —25.1 267 
560 +31.4 274 + &5.6 202 —27.3 275 — 24.3 367 
116 + 5.5 110) + 57.1 70 —28.6 98 —35.9 153 
154 +108 139 + 47.9 94 —16.1 112 —28.2 156 
521 +15.5 451 + 26.3 357 —22.2 459 —29.8 654 
94 + 8.0 87 + 40.3 62 —21.5 7$ — 32.5 117 
118 422.8 oz +—- Zit 76 —24.8 101 —28.4 141 
$7,344 +10.8 $6,626 + 43.0 $4,635 —33.6 $6,985 —34.8 $10,721 
15,465 — 3.9 16,089 + 49.1 10,789 —22.8 13,969 —47.0 26,381 
$22,809 + O04 $29,715 + 47.3 $15,424 —26.4 $20,954 —43.5 $37,102 
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STATISTICAL RECORD Ga 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 
VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES Stocks of grain available in the United 


Returns to Dun & BRaApSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on May 2, 1936, States May 2, 1936, in bushels, were as follows, 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the with comparisons : 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United (Zant three 000 omitted) 
States ¢ ‘anad: ri : arisons, are as lows, figures being in bushels: re 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as fol s, figures pe we se! “ Wheat Corn Oats Bory 
ranges Jrom s oe 
Wheat May 2, 1936 Last Week May 4, 1935 semmeaeetie - coer : aH 7 os 5, 143 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.............. 41,482,000 - i, 665, 000 40,452,000 Sioux Me “igaea "164 121 296 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains............+-. 4,583,000 21,000 3,955,000 Milwaukee 714 48 524 
Canada 189,250,000 —~- 5,172,000 Based: 514,000 Omaha and Council 
—— — Bluffs .. seas, Ya 919 4,006 
Total, United States and Canada 235,315,000 6, 858, 000 257, 9: 21, .000 Hutchinson . 40 os Goes 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall) 700,000 + 1,300,000 40,900,000 Lincoln, Neb... 
a iy : Seo5 SN oc eS ae 3 3 
Total, American, United Kingdom and ,015,000 —- 5,558,000 298,821,000 Kansas City........ 2 ¢ 1,941 
- ——$<———— 6 ot. >. cs ss 25 480 
{ Marseilles ) i Chicago . a ,562 6,633 
Continent { Rotterdam & } (Broomhall) .200,000 Unchanged 4,300,000 Peoria Bs ts 1 ; 
| Amsterdam J] x Ewe Indianapolis ....... 
Total, American and European Supply 279,215,000 5,558,000 303,121,000 La eee ae 
PCE = fencer ROME TEE Louteville. ...cccccvc 
Corn—United States and Canada 673,000 - 467,000 15,634,000 paresis eGisierciers 
Oats—United States and Canada 46,366,000 1,453,000 23,078,000 NGSNGINC. oo 5:<ccisre oss 
st ‘ a4 a P New Orleans....... 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three Galveston .... ok 
000 omitted) : Fort Worth, Tex. aa 
Total U.S. U. K. Total Total Dallas, Tex..... 
U. 8. and Canada and = American, America : pi 
Week ending U.S. east Pacific Total both Afloat WU. K.and and On Lakes. . 
1936 of Rockies Coast U. 8. Canada Coasts (Broomhall) Afloat Continent Europe On Canal.. 
Feb. piotbre => 68,010 2 75,094 243,631 5 385,800 354,025 3,600 357,625 Detroit ..... 
38,200 349,462 53,362 Erie, Pa.. 
40,000 345,021 : Cleveland 
42,900 39, , 
223, i 47,700 8 Mansfield . 
220,398 280,985 48,400 Hy 
215,127 275,707 47,600 vé i Cincinnati ... 
213,522 272,352 46,300 ,65: ‘ 21,952 
210,549 267,888 46,100 See «- 
206,823 261, po 45,900 5 
203,021 976 45,000 976 2. Providence, 
201,342 92,010 42,400 294,410 2, 297, New York 
‘ . : ’ 194,422 242,173 40,400 282,573 si 7 i i 
May 2.....¢. 41,482 4/583 065 189,250 235,315 41,700 277,015 5 ree 
Raltimore 


Newport News...... 
Norfolk 














Corn Exports Grain Movement tines ale eer 


May 936 41,482 373 35,493 11,804 
Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- d ' : é 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) ern la - and river points for the week and Apr. 25, 1§ 43,147 8,206 36,310 12,077 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : May js 40,452 15,634 11,508 7,104 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Week bbls. bus. 8. bue. a . 
Week ending 1936 1985 1934 May 2, 1936 77 2,5 Bf 609 Canadian Grain Stocks 
Feb. 5,000 7,000 12,000 Pons 3" ( dy 658 "474 ees The available grain stocks in Canada May 
~~. ‘ ptt 2,000 res Awe: ” 19: ae 515 "69! : 2, 1936, follow, with comparisons: 
eb. 5, ’ 9, Apr. eS ee 7 »85 ; 12s as > > 
Feb. 5,000 75,000 May 4, 1935....: 364 21653 2) 97 Laat Gees SP ene 
Feb. 2 1.000 ? 9,000 Season, July 1, 1935, to May 2, 19: Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
9,000 49,000 Flour, bbls... 15,965 Corn, bus.... 38 Montreal 221... 294 508 
3.000 Wheat, bus... 304,859 Oats, bus.... 116,506 Churchill 281 ctee 
i Season, July 1, 1934, to May 4, 1935— Country Elevators... 59,585 .... 5,170 2,938 
Flour, bbls... 15,438 Corn, bus.... 180,211 Int. Term. Elevators. 2,188 .... 675 372 
Wheat, bus... 223,55 Oats, bus.... 45,986 Int. Private & Mfe. 
Elevators ...... 6,070 ines, “eS B86 
g ) . 
19,00 Cereal Exports by Ports sic aaa cae 
Pps (By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) -. 58,628 .... 2,401 3,316 
5 00 ‘ Exports of cereals from leading ports in the Canadian Afloat..... 543 Pe ee 
1,000 5,00( United States and Canada for the week ending Victoria 
a aa ——— May 2, 1936, were as follows: Vancouver 
July 1 to date... 89,000 27,000 633,000 Flour, Wheat, Corn, Petar 
From barrels bushe Is bushels Prince Rupert : 
New York wee. ©6258, 400 9-22.25, Bonded grain in 
Philadelphia 56. 000 United States..... a seit 
Wheat and Flour Exports Baltimore Cther Canadian 2,546 or § 403 
30ston ’ —-- 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) Jour 7 io ee z 
Newport News May 2, 1936 (250 .... 10,873 8,935 


> : itv P whes inc tne en Norfolk rece als 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as a ; f : Apr. 25. 1936 94, -... 11,509 9,106 


wheat) exported from leading United States Galveston ......... Mac 4 p 5 11,570 8,379 


and Canadian ports for the week and season Total, A i a “63 400 337 000 000 
compare as follows, in bushels: ee eg l 54.230 252000 i, The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
— — - and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 


Week endin 1936 1935 1934 . ne : é : hival 
Feb ‘i : 4.613.230 2.909 oe 4.518.725 ones age eee New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Feb. 4.803.483 2.035.497 3.165. ae Puget Sound....... reap Board of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
Feb. 4,401,951 1,872,675 3,622,380 Total. Pacifi a. ~ : are telegraphed to DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc., by 
Feb. 22..... 4,632,699 3,229,615 3,122,133 Rote ee the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Feb. 3,309,105 921,906 4,451,617 - = - — Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 

Mar. 7 2,977,671 925,088 2,834,119 Total. U. S 71,78 337,000 
Mar. 3,162,472 2,936,566 3,780,985 Previous: week... 59,8! iettihny 


Mar. 195,079 2,255,264 3,312.665 —ysontreal “oe Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 


Mar. ,766,653 2,139,971 2,643,287 Quebec "800,000 ory 

Apr. ,288,063 $14,734 426,419 Sorel es 1,322,000 May 2, pr. 25, 
Apr. 2,124,604 798,928 673,594 Halifax 2eG eee va ae 1936 1986 

Apr. 1! 2,934,989 "364.673 2.817.302 Yancouver...- SSeS Ves “s - Portland, Ore 2,505,000 2,636,000 

Br. 2B.00-.% .308,796 ,986,899 3,256,079 Total, Canada 64,000 4,982,879 Tacoma, Wash 955,000 845,000 

May 5,930,682 .748.176 ,037,897 Previous week... 151,466 2,107,309 Seattle, Wash 123.000 1,125,000 
Grand total 135,734 5,319,879 1.000 - - 7 

D 4,604,000 


July 1 to date.141,.346.400 126,464,322 173,095,517 Previous week.... 210,997 2,359,309 sroiate fe Tots .583,000 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows: 


the 


NNN Ne 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 
Apr. Apr. Ch’ve Mar.. Ch’ ge Mar., Mar., Chae Feb.. Ch’ ge 
1986 iiss Pt. 1986 «iP. OF. eee 1936 1935 P. Ct. 1986 ——~P. Ct. 
Rank casings. NS Nemes S. & Can- 
‘3 + 2 One AS = 4am ¢ =1 pax . ada (tons 313,558 273.065+ 14.8 276,660 4 
City ($) 16,203,421 15,465,2004+ 4.8 18,471,635 2.% onl-burners Gay 8 782 Sesec BB. 7 Ob L. 
errr sa ia ceaese : ‘ . ’aints & var., sales ($) 29,905, 26,544,245+ 12 154,271- 
7,285,378 15,904,760+ 8.7 19,629,156 § Pete 544, + 12.7 20,154,271+ 
< a4 Fay 4am ft hee RIS 1. > C oR ‘ etroleum, crude, runs- 
pak “aebits, Munie. ($). 105383. 0ST 150,222,854.- 3: Rp ges : to-stills (bbls. ) 85,286,000 76,630,0004+ 11.8 81,523.000+4 
Rot mice NY. Garb ; a : = Vneumatie casings 3,855,970 4,204,131 8.3 3,211,040+4 
Exchange ($)... 62,593,000 108,278,000 42.2 77,893,000— 19.6 Range boilers (no.)..... 61,937 49,4894 25.: 62,306 
Bond sales, N. Y. : peba Rubber, er., cons. (tons) 42,703 42.6204 0: 36,746 + 
Exchange ($)........ 235,664,800 267,544,100 9 285,429,900 17. Pen | — wenn ea ees 648,165 §25,022+ 23. 508,974+ 
Corporate issues ¢ ($).. 783,510,261 277,124,000 + 182.7 331,822,249 + 136. oe (short ance aie 
Failures, number ¢ 830 1,083—- 23.4 946— 12. cu AER ta 209,673 233,446 
Failures, liabilities ¢ ($) 14,157,289 16,529,000— 12.0 16,271,000— 10.6 Wanke sicae teas 106,785 104,041 + 
Steck sales, N. Y. Curb aste paper (consump. ). eae Ce 2 ae ee 
Exchange (shares).... 10,155,565 4,389,568 4 14,298,230— 29.0 (tons) § 226,216 211,560+ 6. 229,064 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock Wool consump., scoured 
Exchange (shares).... 39,616,488 22,408,195+4 76.8 51,025,148— 22.4 basis (Ibs.) . 30,100,000 27,000,000+4 11.5 33,300,000 
Mar. Mar. h’ Feb Ch’ ge § F ‘ebruary and corresponding months, 
‘1936 1935 . Ct. 1936 ~—-~P. Ct. 


87,169,493 66,418,9834 31.2 88,648,793-— 1.7 STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 


‘ § 113,830,495 106,054,455 4 .3 118,872,106— 2 Apr., Apr., Ch’ge Mar., Ch’ge 
Fire losses ($) 29,177,406 24,942,703-4 30,909, 896— 5.6 1936 1935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. 
Foreign Trade, Silk, raw (bales) . ‘i 46,098 37,587+ 22.6 53,689— 14.1 


Mdse, Exports ($). ",.. 195,336,000 185,026,000 4 .6 181,838,000+ 7. Tin, world’s visible ‘sup- 
Yoreign Trade, U. 8. ply (long tons) 13,328 16,614— 19.8 16,074 17.1 
Mdse, Imports ($).... 200 206. 000 177,356,000+ 12.9 192,776,000+ 3. Zine (tons) wes 80,782 108,680— 25.7 79,841+ 1.2 
Life insurance, sales, ($) 775,982, 768,491,000+ 1.0 665,140,000-+ 16. Mor pres Ch’ge Feb Ch’ge 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 308, 303, 721 280,890,307+ 9.8 300,458,829+4 2. 1936 1935 P. ét. 1936 P. Oe 
21,096,000  21,289,000— 0.9 22,971,000 8.2 








Ry. earnings net oper. : 
pA . 35.205.513 38,.129,871— 7.7 33,594,718 z Cement (bbis.).......-. 
income (4) oh ae OI " eos + Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 

* Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. + Journal of Commerce. stocks (tons) 26,114,000 36,685,000— 28.8 27,851,000— 

§ February and corresponding months, Coke, by-product (tons) 1,443, 672 2,960,823— 51.2 ,273,814+ 

' ? Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) 

In mfg. 1,33 4, 394 1,116,018+ 19. 404,476 

In warehouses........ 6 182 7,788,.346-—— 15.6 .247,803 

Gasoline at ref. (bbls.). 799, 40,220,000+4+ 13.§ ,612,000 + 

PRODUCTION Lead, refined (tons) . 223/388 298,580— 2. 225,010— 

Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 

Apr., Apr., Choe Mar.. Chae ada (tons) = 95.723-+ 19. JOR 1944 

1936 1935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. QOil-burners (no.).. 15,090 14,111+ ks 14,057+ 

072.2234 7. Petroleum, crude, excl. 

730. Calif. (hey cccccces 266,092,000 295,351,000— 9.9 263,436,000 +- 

Qe Porcelain plumbing fix- 

356.457 s tures (pieces)........ 8,962 9.917 9.6 8,595 + 

Pig iron (tons) 2'403.683 1,663,475+ 44. 040. te i Pneumatic casings 9.087.020 11,675.°R8-— 22. ,264.595— 

Steel ingot (tons).... 3,942.25 2\640,602+4 49. 342.6194 17.5 Range Boilers (no.)..... 43,332 32,797-+ 32. 41,0424 

Zine (tons) 3/958 35.3294 22.4 42.4834 8 Rubber, on hand & afloat 

’ to U. S. (long tons).. 326, 4 b4 ae, 185 8 319.8164 
Mar., Ch’ge a ¢ Steel barrels... .66cces. 8.43 538+ 32. 
1935 Pt: 1936 . Ct. Steel sheets (sh. tons).. 916 108. ‘260-4 

Automobile Sulphuric acid (tons)... 101, 429— 17. 

trucks) 424,571 429,793— ‘ 290,964+ 45. Waste paper (tons)... .§ 2B 902 253,795 7.8 


fatima cess: “Ronettes “hisses ake “Rarer j etry and corresponding mont 
Cement (bbls.) 5 , 4,299,000 + i .454,000+ 52. 
Coke (tons) 3, 3,665 3,012,692 + - »293,542 “ 
Const. Coes awarded i GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
(37 States) tt ($).. 199,028. ae 123.50) 500+ § 2.050,2004 40. ¥ , - ie . 
Goetoncmitlsaninn Hod® 3°927 32504 9. 736.3744 Mar. $1, 1936 Mar. $1, 1935 - 29, 1936 
Blectricity. ik. w. h....* 8.916. 000 8, 008, 000+ 11.5 ,602,000 + Money in circul., - S. ($).  5,876,801,119 5,493,137, 741 
++ 88,764,000 35,314,000 + i 7,176,000 + Population ‘ 127,732.000 126,985.000 
hear pl. pol. (sq.ft.).. 16.057.196 16,531.950-— 2.$ "R56 927 4 Per capita : ue 46.01 43.26 45.79 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.).... 933,000 882.000 + : 895.0004 Gen. stock money. U. S. 16,707,623,585 14,522,785,710 ee ae 
Apr. 30, 1936 Apr. 30,1935 Mar. . 1936 


Lead, refined (tons) avers 150 32 "921 +. . 34,.127+ 
Malleable castings (tons) 45,378 42,808+ 6. 40,449 + Debt. gross, U. S. ($).... 31,425,440,395 28,668,106,391 31,42 08, 40.2 278 
United States: Apr., 1936 Apr., 1935 Mar., 1936 


Newsprint, U. S 

ada (tons) 320,407 278,985 + f 293,439 + 
Paperboard (tons) § 271,107 251,870-+ i 270,928 + Receipts, ordinary ($)... 230,645,011 27.856, 751,698,138 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 90.568, 900 81,488.000 +- : 82.120 0004 Expenditures, ord. ($)... 317,000,192 517,2 9 364,473,578 
Pneumatie casings ,637,§ 4, ae 581 3 7 - Expenditures, emerg. ($). 313,886,974 9,37 218,950,389 


Range boilers (no.)..... 27 891+ 23. 5, 
Steel barrels 350,206 523,362 + ; 512,275 + f 
Steel castings, commer- an MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


s 31,940 +4 ? 4 8& 
gras sheets ee tons) 2 227,082 8.2 91.359 3.6 EMPLOYMENT—PAY ROLLS—PRODUCTION 
Sulphurie acid (tons)... 141,338 141. 352 : 152, J rs 
Tobacco and products (1923-1925 = 100) 
Cigarettes, small*.. 11.093.047 10,199,612+ 9.7 10,766,: | F Mar., Feb.. Jan., 
377.167,052 351,694,102 4 2 356,624,025 +4 * 936 1936 
Tobacco and snuff 30.315,229 27,970,4834- 8.4 27,918,989 +4 6 Employment (Factory) (BLS) 83.2 3. 82.5 
(bs. ) Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 5, 12.3 2s 70.8 
* Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. tt F. W. Dodge Corp. Production, Ind. (FRB) adj. : 94.0 . 88.0 
§ February and corresponding months, PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (WHOLESALE) 
Same 
Base May 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, month 
Year 1936 1936 1936 1935 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION DUN’S -.-.$173.485 $173.649  $179.601 $176,231 
BRADSTREET’ Ss ..-- $9.8191 $9.8541 $9.9196 89.7965 

Apr.. Apr., Chive Mor.. Ch’ ae U. S. Bureau of Labor ¢. 1926 ..... ; ‘ ‘ 
1936 1935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. — t. - 1918 

Silk consumption (bales) 34.564 39.757 3. 36.000 a0 ‘anada (Dom. Bureau) 3. 1926 , 

Steel shipments (tons) .. 979,907 591, 728+ 65. 783,552+4 25.1 Same 

Tin, deliveries U. S. Mar., ‘b. Tan., month 

_,, Jong tons) 6,235 5,825-+- 7.0 5,520+ 13.0 936 936 1936 1935 

Zinc, shipments (tons). . 42,311 88,455+ 10.0 38. 159+ 10.9 1. K. (Board of Trade).... 1930 § 7 91. 91.8 86.9 
Mar., Mar., Ch’ae Feh.. Ch’ge . K, (Beonomist) 1913 ie. 97. 98.1 
1936 1935 -~P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. K. a ats eas 1918 3 1.6 2. 102.0 

Anthracite, ship. (tons) 2,429.19 nt 9  5,983,725— 59. France (Stat. Gen 913 371 

Babbitt peas ag ae ae ws re Comey. € (Official).....+-.. 1913 103. 

arloading (cars 2 623.6 1 : 2 616. L 0.9 } .* DIs oI 

Cement, - ing , 7158000 ; 000 + 5 3 i56 500 { 128 3 Denmark (Official). depth 1913 139 

Coal, anth. and bit., ind. : : if ‘ ; bal, : i he Norway +. 1913 ... 

— (tons)... 27,805,000 29,882,000 0 25,089.0004 10.8 Ant nam tee a ete 

otten cons. (bales).... 548,915 873+ 13.3 516,.649+ 6.2 C3 : 7 

Gasoline cons. (Dbis.) . }. * 5.871:000 a: a0 ‘1 27,401,000-+ 30.9 Japan (Oriental Economist), 1913 179.4 9 

Lead. refined (tons) . 36.743 28.9734 26.1 “3310864 11.1 China (Shanghai) 1926 106.3 105.0 

Malleable castings (tons) 46,6638 9754 d 39,2204 19.0 t Average over previous month. 








-1 
Dp 


tuildingt (215 cities) ($) 83,903,095 51,717,570+ 62.2 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 4,360,000 4,806,000 9. 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 30,350,000 21,970,000+ 38. 
Flour (bbls.).... 4,992,363 5,026,340. 0.7 
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COTTON GOODS BUYING 





LIGHT DURING APRIL 





NLY one week out of the 
four in April produced vol- 
ume buying of cotton goods. 

Announcement of the intention of 
a number of important producers 
of print cloth type goods to cut 
down production substantially 
during the Summer months 
brought on a wave of buying which 
extended over a period of a week, 
during which sales were in excess 
of 250 per cent of production. 

It was doubtful, however, if the 
other three weeks produced suffi- 
cient business to bring sales for 
the month on a parity with output. 
As the month ended, the number 
of mills that were reducing opera- 
tions 20 to 25 per cent was grow- 
ing, with every indication that the 
list would include most of the im- 
portant producers during the 
months of June, July and August. 


Prices Generally Weak 


The active buying of the last 
week of the month, however, re- 
sulted in only a few scattered ad- 
vances. Prices, for the most part, 
were soft and buying generally 
was of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Stocks of mills apparently had 
accumulated to such an extent that 
more than a substantial increase in 
sales was needed to put print 
cloths on a cost or profitable foot- 
ing. 

Sheetings sold in moderately 
good volume, against the needs of 
the various trades. Trading in 
drills, twills, sateens and osna- 
burgs was desultory and such sales 
as were made were in small 
amounts. Prices were mostly 
steady, however. Carded broad- 
cloths sold in fair volume for 
quick delivery. 

Finished goods markets were 
generally quiet and prices on many 
fabrics showed an easier tendency. 


34 





by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


Denims were reduced 1c. a yard 
to 12%%c. base for 2.20 yard 28-inch 


fabrics. Business was light. 
Chambrays for work shirts were 
off %c. to a basis of 834c. for 36- 
inch 3.90 yard goods. Business in 
wash goods was subnormal and 
fractional price reductions were 
noted in low-end and medium- 
quality goods. 


Finished Goods Reduced 


Demand for quality wash goods, 
however, was fair and prices for 
the most part were firm. Spring 
consumption of corduroys to date 
has been disappointing and Fall 
commitments have been below last 
year’s. Sheet and pillowcase 
prices were reduced 214 per cent on 
unbranded makes and about 5 per 
cent on branded lines. Cretonne 
prices were cut about 1c. a yard 
to effect close-out of rather heavy 
stocks. 

Competition was severe in woven 
tickings, with the result that 
prices eased off to 14%4c. base for 8- 
ounce goods. Demand for printed 
tickings was slow, prices declin- 
ing to 714c. base for 5.50 yard. 
Prices on cotton towels were firm- 
ly maintained and business showed 
signs of expansion. 

Jacquard cotton upholstery fab- 
rics were sold in moderate volume 
at strong prices to furniture manu- 
facturers who are stepping up pro- 
duction. The bedspread market 
was seasonally quiet, but some 
mills booked fairly large contracts 
on better qualities for Fall deéliv- 
ery. Price-cutting was resorted to 
by some sellers to secure business 
on the lower-grade spreads. 

Prices on cotton and part-wool 
blankets were marked up on an 
average of 214 per cent, as sales 
showed definite gains over the 
previous year. Bleached muslins 
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were quiet and prices showed a 
weakening tendency, in sympathy 
with declines in the gray goods 
market. Fractional price declines 
were noted in percales. Scattered 
orders were placed on 80 squares 
on the basis of 1034c. to 11%c. in 
jobber put-up. Sales of ginghams 
were limited to small lots to the 
men’s shirts and underwear trade. 


Rayon Shipments Sustained 


April shipments of rayon yarns 
held up at an encouraging rate, 
some producers finding that de- 
liveries during the month were as 
large as those in March. The fact 
that the traditional price cut did 
not come during Knitting Arts 
Week had a healthy influence 
upon the market, since the ma- 
jority of producers are sold 
through May. Staple goods mills 
continued to take in yarn in good 
volume. 

Stocks of cloths at these mills at 
the end of the month were said to 
be small and little indication was 
seen of any piling up of merchan- 
dise. Not only are mills unwilling 
to produce any more cloth than 
the market needs at present prices 
but the heavy poundage of pig- 
ment yarn held back from the mar- 
ket by floods early in the month 
continues to serve as a brake in 
any cases where mills might be in- 
clined to step up operations. 


Less Silk Consumed 


Acetate yarn demand and ship- 
ments in April were well ahead of 
those of the previous month. It is 
generally believed that sales not 
only equalled production for the 
month but also contributed to a 
reduction of stocks. Sampling of 
cuprammonium yarns for Fall 
fabrics was active and shipments 
against orders were fairly large. 























Deliveries of raw silk to Am- 
erican mills in April were reported 
at approximately 34,564 bales, or 
1,436 under the 36,000-bale total 
for March and 5,193 behind the fig- 
ure for April, 1935. Imports dur- 
ing the month amounted to 26,973 
bales, or 1,964 more than in March 
and 13,888 less than in April of last 
year. Stocks in storage at the end 
of the month stood at 46,098 bales, 
or 7,591 bales below the figures re- 
ported at the end of March and 
8,511 bales more than the amount 
in storage at the close of April, 
1935. 

As the month ended manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery 
sought to stimulate business by 
cutting prices. In some quarters 
it was feared that the low point of 
the market, reached in the first 
part of 1933, would be approached 
in May. 

Large retailers, such as depart- 
ment and specialty stores, are fol- 
lowing the trend of prices made by 
manufacturers and are offering 
high quality hosiery at low prices. 
It would seem that these low 
prices eventually will start a large 
consumer buying which would 
form the best basis for an improve- 
ment in prices at first hand. 


Knit Goods Quiet 


Trade in underwear markets was 
generally quiet. The arrival of 








warm weather at the end of the 
month produced better sentiment 
and a slight increase in sales. The 
small amount of underwear being 
worn by men and women is a mat- 
ter of concern to this industry. 
For a time this Spring the fad for 
gingham shorts proved beneficial 
to parts of the industry but not of 
course to the knitting machines. 
The most active item for knitters 
has. been the brief, knit shorts. 
These are being shown in more 
variation than a year ago. 

Outerwear markets were slow 
during the greater part of April, 
although some mills booked en- 
couraging business for Fall. Manu- 
facturers of women’s sweaters 
have been hard hit this year by the 
revival in popularity of blouses of 
silk and other fabrics. This has 
been a bad blow for those makers 
of fancy sweaters of different 
kinds so popular in the Spring of 
recent years. 


Woolen Mills Active 


For the next few months the at- 
tention of the domestic wool trade 
will be confined almost exclusively 
to the merchandising of the new 
domestic clip which is expected to 
total about 430,000,000 pounds, of 
which amount some 60,000,000 
pounds of pulled wool will come 
out of the packing houses. Mean- 
while, worsted and woolen mills 
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continue busy on orders for suit- 
ings and overcoatings written four 
to six weeks ago. 

Most mills are resting comfort- 
ably on a backlog of unfilled orders 
which are sufficient to keep ma- 
chinery operating at a fairly active 
rate for several months. Unfilled 
orders for men’s wear fabrics are 
large and demand for women’s 
wear Fall fabrics is increasing. In- 
dications are that the third quarter 
of the year will show an increase 
in manufacturing activity over the 
second quarter. 

Sales of clothing for Fall are 
running 10 to 15 per cent ahead of 
a year ago and several large makers 
have sold up their production for 
the next few months. Garment 
manufacturers are preparing to 
show lines for Fall. The new col- 
lection will carry price advances 
of 10 to 15 per cent, corresponding 
to the advance in wool goods and 
trimming values. 

Floor covering producers dur- 
ing the month cut prices drasti- 
cally on axminsters. The cuts were 
followed by heavy purchases and 
intensive retail promotions of 
these goods. Prices on better 
grade carpets and rugs, however, 
were unchanged during the month, 
but sales were light. Summer 
rugs continued to move actively 
at retail with grass rugs as low as 
$7 and Indian druggets a feature. 











Mon. 





Thurs. Fri. Sat. 























Apr. 1 Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 4 Apr. 6 Apr. 7 Apr. 8 Apr. 9 Apr.10 Apr.11 Apr.13  Apr.14 Apr. 15 
New Onlenngic..6ic.< 0 secre cone TRE PTS TIO 262 6ERGE 180 IGA UGE *:.....: Fa. 11.66 11.58 11.63 
INGE SMO Ber ace: e)6:s1 peters cise scareverers 11.56 11.69 11.62 11.60 11.56 11.64 11.70 11.69 ..... . 11.75 11.74 11.72 
MANWERIDENNK 356.0) sio\¢-s-c/sele.& «6 eronare 11.66 11.79 11.72 11.70 11.67 11.75 11.80 11.80 11.85 11.84 11.87 
SRST ER 11.48 11.61 11.51 11.49 11.45 11.50 11.55 11.50 11.55 11.50 11.55 
ECM 5. clcheartierecinsisinie create 11.40 11.45 11.85 11.85 11.30 11.40 11.45 11.45 11.50 11.25 11.35 
DORE GN ac, vi nicie bielendave cians Steve 11.80 11.95 11.95 11.90 11.85 11.95 12.00 12.00 12.05 12.00 12.05 
PE OIRUAD, So cscs ohcic oe idi sides oisktaieee 11.80 11.99 11.93 11.90 11.86 11.94 12.00 11.99 12.05 12.04 12.07 
PLUS MAEM a5: siaveiavoicts, 0: acces sir sucs 11.57 11.69 11.54 11.52 11.49 11.57 11.62 11.62 11.65 11.55 11.60 
MBG POG IS oie. « 5; 6:6:c/eraiss svecacsie sce 11.81 11.44 11.87 11.25 11.22 11.30 11.385 11.34 11.40 11.389 11.38 
MORE WOKDNN sierere cere cceearereieeinie 11.07 11.19 11.18 11.10 11.06 11.14 11.20 11.19 11.25 11.19 11.22 
VATA, 2 cuareveiorare leis, a! osescencteress A ‘ F 11.10 11.06 11.14 11.20 11.19 3 11.22 














Fri. 5 Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. E ; 

Apr.16 Apr. 17 Apr. 18 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22 Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Apr.25 Apr.27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 

NGW Orleansisc.c0sc.sielecasccne 11.58 11.55 11.62 11.56 11.64 11.70 11.72 11.65 11.60 11.45 11.42 11.35 11.38 
INSURE OR iret cova sare grni ccc esses crecees 11.738 11.74 11.81 11.77 11.79 11.85 11.88 11.80 11.83 11.77 11.69 11.60 11.55 
BAUANNEI sc coon esse ecs ce care 11.88 11.90 11.96 11.77 11.79 11.84 11.87 11.76 11.69 *..... 11.59 11.54 11.54 
AIS ORUGR ore 5.5 arais- 915 Hie 0is noetes 11.58 11.58 11.58 11.58 *..... 11.62 11.65 11.60 11.60 11.50 11.45 11.40 11.35 
INSIDER as cio c cia. dvajainvece’o we ciaens 11.30 11.85 11.40 11.85 11.45 11.50 11.85 11.85 11.80 11.25 11.20 11.15 11.15 
MMB ORNEE s.8-)0 shelves sisi ciess: tent cite 12.05 12.10 12.10 12.05 12.10 12.10 12.00 12.00 11.90 11.85 11.75 11.65 11.65 
RUGS Sciccg: srosererwialecerwuatere 12.08 12.10 12.14 12.02 11.99 12.04 12.02 11.90 11.84 11.78 11.74 11.69 11.69 
Houston EROTIC OL REO ORO ET 11.60 11.62 11.62 11.55 *..... 11.65 11.65 11.60 11.55 11.49 11.44 11.39 11.39 
Loft Eo a 11.26 11.30 11.29 11.27 11.84 11.89 11.42 11.26 11.19 11.13 11.09 11.04 11.04 
GEG WVORER. c5:6:6. e:oresiere 8b eceinis- 14.16 21.07 115.24 11.17 *..... 21129 3882 E25 1249 TFS 15.2 2206 IEG 
ic cuban cannes cece 116 12.17 124 11.17 *..... 1029 2832 10-25. T1129 Has Te 15Ge Tee 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


ISCONCERTING monetary 
developments again were the 
rule in the international 

sphere during April. The French 
franc, as the chief circulating unit 
still on a genuine gold standard, 
was under almost continual pres- 
sure in the exchange markets, and 
gold losses on a considerable scale 
were noted in the weekly reports 
of the Bank of France. National 
elections on April 26 and May 3 
disclosed a decided trend toward 
radicalism in France, and fresh un- 
certainty thus was occasioned as 
to French adherence to gold. 

Adding somewhat to the confu- 
sion was a virtual defection by 
Poland from the nominal gold bloc 
of Europe. A Government decree, 
issued at Warsaw on April 27, 
placed an embargo on gold exports 
from Poland and restricted deal- 
ings in foreign exchange. This 
meant, in effect, that Poland joined 
the many countries with “floating” 
currency units, even though assur- 
ances were given that devaluation 
of the zloty is not contemplated, 
while foreign obligations will con- 
tinue to be met in full. 


Heavy losses of gold by the Bank 
of Poland and runs on the banks of 
the country precipitated the meas- 
ures. Monetary authorities believe 
Poland will maintain the external 
value of the zloty, while adopting 
expedients similar to those placed 
in effect in Germany, Italy and 
elsewhere with regard to the in- 
ternal levels. Prospects with re- 
gard to the German mark and the 
Italian lira were not encouraging, 
but the stringent exchange con- 
trols of those countries remained 
fully effective. 


Dollar Demand Strong 


A dispute occurred in Germany 
between Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Minister of Economics, and Gen- 
eral Hermann Goering, chief 
lieutenant of Chancellor Hitler, re- 
garding control of German eco- 
nomic policies. It was announced 
in Berlin on April 27 that General 
Goering had been given full au- 
thority to determine questions re- 
lating to raw materials and foreign 
exchange, and Dr. Schacht prompt- 
ly contested the ruling. 

Italy continued to lose gold from 


her slim stocks, despite the vic- 
tories achieved in rapid succession 
at the front in Ethiopia. Economic 
experts of the League of Nations 
issued estimates indicating that 
half the gold stocks of the Italian 
central banks had been sacrificed 
on the altar of the war god by the 
end of March. It was indicated 
also that the Italian economy was 
affected sharply by the sanctions 
which most member States of the 
League of Nations placed in effect 
against Italy on November 18, 1935. 

The chief monetary concern of 
the markets naturally centered 
around the few remaining gold 
units, and principally around 
France, since any further devalu- 
ation by the French authorities 
probably would carry the Nether- 
lands guilder and the Swiss franc 
down as well. The outward flow 
of gold from France that started 
in March was accentuated in April. 
The stocks remained large, how- 
ever, and ample for the backing of 
the currency, so that any further 
measures toward currency depre- 
ciation doubtless would be taken 
in response to internal political 
pressure. 


oT ee 
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Results of the French election 
were gauged with such factors in 
As a consequence of the 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(Figures are in millions of dollars; the valuation ratio is: One ounce = $35.00) 
Switzer- United 
England France Holland land Japan Italy Russia Germany States 


721 Se eae 108 455 =:1,509 843 2,042 
433 178 941 345 ae 440 4,150 

301 152 975 371 159 488 6,748 

290 234 698 472 422 894 7,154 

605 767 396 501 555 396 6,859 

703 808 359 520 623 325 6,848 

627 653 359 632 704 156 6,793 

624 ‘ 518 744 2 8,238 


mind. 
successive ballots cast under the 
French system, lar ge gains were 
made by the more extreme radical 
parties, that will easily be able to 
control the next Chamber of Depu- 
ties if they can compose their own 
differences. There were rumors 
late in April that a strongly Left 
Chamber might propose national- 
ization of banks and certain essen- 
tial industries, and a capital flight 
of large proportions set in, with 
England the chief goal of the ex- 
patriated funds, while the New 
York market also attracted sizable 
amounts. The Paris Bourse suf- 
fered sharp waves of liquidation. 


600 519 744 32 8,391 
586 3g 519 744 32 8,527 
560 36 519 748 33 8,567 
446 519 748 33 8,710 
390 : 519 748 33 8,858 
391 498 748 35 9,116 
421 468 748 38 9,144 
446 : 419 748 38 9,203 
448 3 379 839 38 9,368 
453 351 839 35 9,693 
455 2 351 839 36 9,920 
454 2: 270 839 33 10,125 
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Largely because of the uncertain 
aspects of the French situation, 
steady demand was apparent for 
the United States dollar. The gold 
that was engaged so extensively in 
Paris began to arrive in New York 
at the end of April. But the main 
French gold loss was to the Lon- 
don market, and it seems that the 
British Exchange Equalization 
Fund absorbed a good deal of the 


metal. 
The reason for the diversion of 


French funds to the English mar- 
kets on a larger scale than to the 
United States was quite obvious. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 


Country and Par 


England, checks (Pound $8.2397)......++.+++00+ se Keene me 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397)..............- a aniae wae 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c.)...........-+--++- pteralegnteterats 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢c.)......+-.eeeeeeeeteeeeeeeee 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33¢.).......2..eeceeeseeeeeeers 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.)........... 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.).........-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.)........... oe aa 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)........ 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)........ 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18¢.)......-...0eeeeeeeees 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18¢.)........-.2 eee ee eeee 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.)......-.....-eeeee enone 
Switzerland, cables (France 32.67¢.)......+s+eseeeeeererees 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.91 1¢.)......2...ccccscccccccecsecces 
Mente, CAUIOe Gite SRNR sw cei bce cu in gcc yewerasecsas 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c.).......seeseseeceeeeeeeeeees 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c.)... 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. - 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c.)........ ss 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢.)......+ssceeeeeeeeeceee 
Metnark; caniet Cree CEI, eo oie ce scuccessscerves 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374c.)........-..--. 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374¢.).........00ssee eeeeeeeees 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.3740.) ........scceccsccceceecess 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374c.)...... ye a 

Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197e. )............cccevcsccocsce 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197¢.).........-00eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397)..............ccceeeeees 
Gustratia, cables: CROUNA SE. aseb ys asics cc escccccceges 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931)..........sssseeeesseees 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.870.)........cceeeeeees 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25¢.)...............-.-28 
Chile, demand (Gold peso §.19¢.)........ccccccceccccccves 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398¢.)..........eeeeeeeee 
gUruguay, demand (Goid peso $1.751).......... 









Country and Par 
England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335c.).... 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢.)..............0-- 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33¢.)..........00.008 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.).........20.0cescecccceece 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.)......... 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95¢.).......s.cceeceeeeceeesees 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056¢.).........00..00000ee0es 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18¢.)........0cceeeeeeeeee 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18¢.).........0.ee0eeeeees 
Switzerland, checks (France 32.67¢.).............eeeeceeees 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67¢.)........00..0 cece cece 
TMIY, COOMA. CEbe OEIGE s. 55 css cnvecwecarvewcuetonrees 
HUMID, CAUION (Tide WOUION. «5 6 occ s0'kca vac econswevesen 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67¢.)...........0000005 a ctanm eater 
Spain, cables (Peseta S9.6%6.).00.-..cccvccscvevececccesses 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483¢.)............ceceeeeeeeess 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c.)........... 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢.).. 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.3740.)..........ccccceeeeeeees 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374c.).............. F 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374¢.)......00.c..000 8 : 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.3740.) ......0..ecceueueeeueseees 
Norway, Cables: (Trane: 46:S066. ) oi. 5 6. soo ccc cis esncdcccce 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197¢.)..... 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.1970.)......cccccseceaneeeeenes 
Australia, checks (Pound RMD sxx p\c'ain aw ceccalsiata p weraidad 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397)......... sratareentedatekes 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931)........ceceeececcuees . 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c.).......... % 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25¢.) Cay arate 
Chile, demand (Gold Uk 9, SR eee 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c.)......... 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) wie 


* Nominal Quotations. § Free. 
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Neville Chamberlain made the an- 
nual British budget presentation 
before the House of Commons on 
April 21, and rigid adherence toa 
balance between income and ex- 
penditures again was the corner- 
stone of the financial program. In 
the United States; on the other 
hand, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., estimated 
in hearings on new corporate tax 
plans that the budget deficit for 
the current fiscal year will be very 
nearly $6,000,000,000. 

Monetary conditions within the 
United States remained materially 


Treasury utilized its free funds on 
a large scale to meet current needs, 
and a corresponding increase took 
place in member bank deposits, 
which showed an excess over legal 
requirements at the month-end of 
$2,690,000,000, against $2,310,000,- 
000 after completion of the March 
financing. The debate regarding 
the potential dangers of this vast 
accumulation of idle funds quieted 
down. The financial markets en- 
gaged in refinancing operations on 
a tremendous scale, for purposes 
of reducing fixed charges, and 
almost $900,000,000 in new bond is- 
sues were offered. 


unchanged during April. The 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
DURING APRIL, 1936 
Wed. Thurs Fri Sat Mon. Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon Tues. Wed. 
Apr.1 Apr.2 Apr.3 Apr. 4 Apr. 6 Apr. 7 Apr.8 <Apr.9 Apr.10 Apr.11 Apr.13 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 
4.96% 4.95% 4.95% 495% 495% 4.95 4.944% 494% 494% 494% 494% 494% 4944 
4.9645 4.95% 4.955 4.95% 495% 495 4.94% 4944 494% 494% 494% 494% 494% 
6.60% 6.59% 6.58% 6.59 6.59% 6.59% 659% 6.59% 658% 6.58% 658% 6.59% 6.59% 
6.60% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 659% 6.60% 659% 659% 6.59 6.58% 6.59 6.59% 6.59% 
40.34 40.29 40.25 40.28 40.25 40.29 40.27 40.24 40.26 40.24 40.25 40.26 40.25 
40.36 40.31 40.27 40.30 40.27 40.31 40.29 40.26 40.28 40.26 40.27 40.28 40.27 
16.95% 16.93 16.92 16.92 16.92% 16.94% 16.93 16.92% 16.93 16.92 16.92% 16.92 16.92% 
16.96 16.93% 16.92% 16.92% 16.93 16.95 16.932 16.93 16.93% 16.92% 16.93 16.92% 16.93 
68.03 67.96 67.87 67.89 67.91 67.99 67.91 67.88 67.91 67.88 67.8844 67.90 67.89 
68.07 68.00 67.91 67.93 67.95 68.03 67.95 67.92 67.95 67.92 67.9214 67.94 67.93 
4.14% 4.13% 413% 4.13% 413% 414% 4.14 4.13% 4.13% 413% 413% 413% 4.13% 
4.14% 4.14 4.14 4.14 414 4.14% 4144 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 
32.64% 32.62%4 32.60% 32.60 32.59 32.6144 32.5915 32.5914 32.60 32.5814 32.60% 32.61 32.60% 
32.65 32.63 32.61 32.60% 32.59% 32.62 32.60 32.60 32.60%, 32.59 32.61 32.6112 32.61 
7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.92% 7.91% 7.91% 7.91% 17.90% 
7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.93 7.92 7.92 7.91% 17.91 
13.68 13.66 13.65 13.65 13.65% 13.66% 13.66 13.65% 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65% 13.65 
13.69 13.67 13.66 13.66 13.66% 13.67% 13.67 13.6644 13.66 13.66 13.66 13.66% 13.66 
4.53 4.53 4.521% 452% 4.52% 4.52% 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 
4.53 4.53 4.521 4.5212 452% 452% 452 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 4.52 
22.16 22.13 22.12 22.12 22.10 22.10 22.06% 22.05%2 22.06 22.05% 22.0512 22.05% 22.06 
22.17 22.14 22.13 22.13 22.11 22.11 22.07% 22.06% 22.07 22.06% 22.06% 22.06% 22 07 
25.59 25.56 25.55 25.55 25.52 25.52 25.4814 25.4714 25.48 25.4714 25.47% 25.4642 25.47 
25.60 25.57 25.56 25.56 25.53 25.53 25.49% 25.4874 25.49 25.4812 25.48% 25.47% 25.48 
24.94 24.91 24.90 24.90 24.88 24.87 24.84 24.8215 24.83 24.83 24.83 24.82% 24.83 
24.95 24.92 24.91 24.91 24.89 24.88 24.85 24.83% 24.84 24.84 24.84 24.83%2 24.84 
94% 94 93% 94 94 94 94 937% 937% 937% 94 94% 04's 
94% 9414 94% 94% 94% 94% 944% 94% 94% 94% 94% 94% 94% 
3.96% 3.96% 3.96% 3.96 3 96 3.95% 3.95% 3.95% 3.95% 3.95% 3.95's 3.95% 3.95%. 
3.97 3.965% 3.965% 3.96% 396% 3.96 3.95% 3.9515 3.95% 395% 395% 395% 3.95% 
99.69 99.66 99.66 99.62' 99.59 99.56 99.56 99.56 99.56 99.53 99.50 99.44 99.38 
33.10 33.04 33.05 33.05 33.00 33.00 32.96 32.96 32.96 32.96 32.96 32.93 32.93 
8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8 59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 
5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 
27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27 80 
46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 
Thurs. Fri Sat. Mon, Tues. Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon Tues Wed Thurs 
Apr.16 Apr.17 Apr. 18 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22 Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 
4.94%, 4.94% 4941, 494% 494 4.93% 493%. 4935, 493% 4.93}} 493)8 494: 4.937 
4.94% 4.945, 4.94% 494% 4.94 4.93% 4934 493% 493%, 493}, 49333 4945 4937 
6.59% 6.59% 6591s 658% 6.587, 658% 658% 658% 658% 6584 658% 658% 6.585 
6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.5945 6.59's 6.585 6.58! 6.58% 6.58! 6.58" 6.585; 6.58%, 6.585 
40.24 40.24 40.23 40.22 40.22 40.20 40.19 40.19 40.20 40.18 40.192 40.20% 40.20 
40.26 40.26 40.25 40.24 40.24 40.22 40.21 40.2 40.22 40.20 40.21% 40.22% 40.22 
16.92 16.9214 16.92 16.92 16.91 16.90 16.90's 16.90% 16.91%) 16.90%) 16.90% 16.90%: 16.90': 
16.92% 16.93 16.921 16.92%2 16.91%) 16.90% 16.91 16.91 16.92 16.91 16.91 16.91 16.91 
67.87 67.87 67.84 67.84 67.83 67.82 67.80 67.77 67.79 67.81 67.812 67.85 67.82 
67.91 67.91 67.88 67.88 67.87 67.86 67.84 67.81 67.83 67.85 67.85! 67.89 67.86 
4.13% 413% 413% 413% 413% 413% 413% 413 413% 413% 413% 413% 4134 
4.14 4.14% 4.14 4.14 4.14 413% 4.13% 413% 4.13% 413% 413% 413% 4134 
32.5914 32.6012 32.60 32.60 32.59% 32.57% 32.55': 32.56', 32.59 32.58! 32.57%, 32.45% 32.47% 
32.60 32.61 32.6014 32.60%: 32.60 32.58 32.56 32.57 32.591, 32.59 32.58 32.46 32.48 
7.90% 7.90% 7.90% 790% 789%, 790% 7.89% 7.87% 7.88% 7.88% 7.88% 7.88% 7.88% 
7.91 7.91 7.91 7.91 7.90 7.90'2 17.90 7.88 7.89 7.89 7.89 7.89 7.89 
13.66 13.6514 13.65'2 13.65': 13.65 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 
13.67 13.66% 13.66% 13.66% 13.66 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 
4.52 4.52 4.52 4.51 4.51 4.51 4.50! 4.51 451: 451° 451° 451% 4.51% 
4.52 4.52 4.52 4.51 4.51 4.51 4.50's 4.51 4.511 451% 451% 451% 451% 
22.06 22.05 22.05 22.05 22.0413 22.02 22.02 22.03 22.04 22.03 22 04 22.05 22.04 
22.07 22.06 22.06 22.06 22.051, 22.03 22.03 22.04 22.05 22.04 22.05 22.06 22.05 
25.47 25.46 25.46 25.47 25.46 25.43 25.43%) 25.45 25.46 25.45 25.46 25.47 25.46 
25.48 25.47 25.47 25.48 25.47 25.44 25.44%, 25.46 25.47 25.46 25.47 25.48 25.47 
24.83 24.82 24.82 24.82 24.81%) 24.78% 24.79 24.80 24.81 24.80 24.81 24.82 24.81 
24.84 24.83 24.83 24.83 24.82', 24.79% 24.80 24.81 24.82 24.81 24.82 24.83 24.82 
94% 94% 94 94 94 93% 93% 935% 935s 9355 93% 935 935s 
9455 945% 944 94%4 94%) 94 94 937% 937% 937% 937% 937% 937s 
3.95% 3.95% 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.94% 394% 3.94% 3.94% 3.944% 3.94% 395 3.94% 
3.95% 3.95% 3.95% 3.95% 395% 3.94% 394% 3.94% 3.95 3.95 3.95 3954 3.95 
99.41 99.41 99.41 99.50 99 53 99.50 99.53 99.59 99.56 99.72 99.69 99.72 99.75 
32.96 32.96 32.96 32.93 32.93 32.87 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.92 32.92 32.93 32.93 
8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 
5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 <9 817 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 517 5.17 
27 80 27.80 27.80 27.80 eo a7 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27 80 27 0 
46.75 46.75 46.75 46 75 46.75 46.50 46 75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 46.75 












































DECLINE IN STOCK MARKET 
SHARPEST SINCE JULY, 1935 


FTER advancing more or less 

steadily for more than a year, 

the New York stock market 
reflected a decided and general re- 
cession during almost all of April. 
The downward movement put an 
end, for the time being at least, to 
the bull market that started in 
March, 1935. It lowered levels per- 
ceptibly, but the recessions remain 
small, when contrasted with the 
large gains recorded throughout 
the preceding twelve months. 


BOND PRICES * 


DOLLARS 


rv 


DEC AN re MAR tines 
(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘*The Wall Street Journal.” 
0. 8. 
were well maintained in April, but prices of specu- 
receded sharply. 


Government and high-grade corporate issues 


lative bonds of all descriptions 


Market observers advanced 
many reasons for the April decline, 
and that fact in itself indicates that 
a variety of factors influenced the 
trend. It is obvious that the pro- 
tracted advance of a bull market, 
lasting more than twelve months, 
would induce some profit-taking in 
almost any circumstances. Early 
in April such profit-taking liquida- 
tion was readily identified, but it 
proceeded quietly and affected the 
market slowly and moderately. 

In the second half of April the 
decline assumed precipitous pro- 
portions, possibly because various 
national and international uncer- 
tainties added to the realization 
sales and perhaps stimulated these 
toadegree. The issuance of Regu- 
lation U by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which in effect makes 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


necessary higher margins on 
speculative holdings of securities, 
doubtless caused some precaution- 
ary liquidation. Concern also was 
caused by the bad European diplo- 
matic weather, resulting from the 
German Rhineland occupation and 
the Italian gains in the Ethiopian 
war. Neither were the results of 
the French elections nor the Pol- 
ish relinquishment of the gold 
standard encouraging. 

The market plainly was in a 
mood, however, to accentuate the 
unfavorable developments, while 
paying relatively little heed to 
constructive incidents. Excellent 
gains were recorded in the main 
industrial indices, such as the rate 
of steel-ingot production, carload- 
ings, consumption of electrical en- 
ergy, and automobile output. 

Highest-priced issues and those 
which were quoted most out of line 
with actual earnings dropped most 
sharply. Early on April 30 the 
lowest levels of the current year 
were recorded by most of the 


STOCK PRICES * 





DOLLARS 


RAILROADS ~a 


prominent average compilations, 

The listed bond market followed 
an uncertain course, with United 
States Government and well-rated 
corporate securities maintained 
throughout, while speculative obli- 
gations of all descriptions receded 
sharply. Polish bonds were excep- 
tionally weak, owing to the issu- 
ance of a decree embargoing gold 
exports and placing restrictions on 
foreign exchange dealings. New 
bond issues were brought out in 
exceptionally heavy volume, and 
demand was good, despite the un- 
certainty elsewhere in the markets. 

Trading in equities on the New 
York Stock Exchange amounted 
to 39,616,000 shares in April, as 
compared to 51,025,000 shares in 
March and 22,408,000 shares in 
April, 1935. Volume of trading 
was the smallest for any month 
since last September, but exceeded 
April totals back to 1933. Listed 
bond dealings aggregated $235,- 
000,000 par value, against $267,000,- 
000 in the same month of last year. 





























(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘“The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
For the first month in over a year the average value for each listed share declined, dropping to $35.74 
May 1 from $88.85 on April 1, representing the widest loss recorded for any month since July, 1934- 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION DECISION 
IN THE GOODYEAR CASE 


continued from page 13 


ensued the briskest kind of 
struggle to determine whether 
these losses should be charged to 
Goodyear’s dealer business or to 
a venture in its own right. The 
verdict would obviously shift the 
net amount of discrimination sev- 
eral percentage points one way or 
another. The respondent argued 
in effect that it established these 
stores because they appealed to it 
as a good way of holding and ex- 
panding its business, and were an 
integrated part of its general en- 
terprise. The Commission’s at- 
torneys argued that Goodyear was 
forced into the stores business by 
Sears-Roebuck competition and 
that the cost of operating them 
could not therefore be charged to 
the dealers. 

The superficial facts in the case 
were that 40 per cent of the busi- 
ness of these stores was wholesale 
in the sense of servicing dealers, 
45 per cent was commercial, and 15 
per cent was with individual con- 
sumers. 

The Goodyear argument ran as 
follows: Goodyear’s company- 
owned store activities were neces- 
sarily incidental to the conduct of 
its dealer business on a national 
scale. To begin with, 40 per cent 
of the company’s store business 
was wholesaling. Furthermore, 
both Goodyear and its dealers were 
dependent upon the public prefer- 
ence for Goodyear tires. Stores 
were opened to defend this public 
preference where Goodyear was 
unable to secure satisfactory dealer 
representation or where dealers 
went out of business or dropped 
the line. Some were established to 
round out Goodyear distribution 
in a particular metropolitan area. 

These stores were also expected 
to supplement the facilities of 
dealers so that the latter could 
handle sales to corporations own- 
ing large fleets of automobiles. 
Prices to these accounts had from 
1926 to 1929 run from 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent lower than those to 
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individual customers. After 1929 
this differential was substantially 
widened by periodical price wars 
that swept through the commercial 
field in every year from 1930 to 
1933. Furthermore, dealing with 
this type of account required fa- 
cilities for solicitation and service 
that only a large dealer could sup- 
ply. Goodyear felt that the con- 
centration of this business in the 
hands of a few large dealers made 
its representation increasingly 
precarious, considering the im- 
portance of the business involved. 
With increasing frequency, there- 
fore, as a dealer was lost for one 
reason or another, company-owned 
retail outlets were established. 

For these reasons, and inasmuch 
as only 15 per cent of the business 
done by these stores was directly 
with private consumers, the re- 
spondent’s officers maintained that 
in but few cases could Sears’ com- 
petition have had any effect upon 
Goodyear’s decision to open par- 
ticular stores. 

Another consideration that be- 
comes important at this point is 
that other tire manufacturers like- 
wise opened their own retail stores. 
Did they do it because it was good 
business on its own account, or be- 
cause Sears’ competition made it 
necesary for them to move closer 
to the market and to their dealers, 
irrespective of costs and losses? 
According to Goodyear, testimony 
on this point differed. The Dun- 
lop Company was claimed to have 
adopted this policy because the 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward systems of retail stores, ren- 
dering a minimum of service, ap- 
pealed to them as sound. Fire- 
stone had testified that its stores 
had been opened primarily to meet 
Sears’ competition and secondarily 
that of Montgomery Ward. Good- 
year protested that only about 40 
per cent of Firestone’s retail stores 
were opened in communities where 
Sears then had a retail store, and 
that Firestone itself had made a 


determined effort in 1930 to secure 
Montgomery Ward’s entire busi- 
ness. The testimony of other wit- 
nesses was discounted by the re- 
spondent on the ground that their 
operations in the retail store field 
were not substantial and that they 
were not qualified to speak as to 
the reasons prompting other com- 
panies. 

Nevertheless, a considerable vol- 
ume of testimony was put in the 
record by both manufacturers and 
dealers to the effect that the ex- 
pansion of manufacturer-owned 
stores in the tire business was pri- 
marily a consequence of the new 
competition supplied by Sears- 
Roebuck. The Commission ap- 
pears to have concluded that the 
weight of testimony lay in favor 
of this view and to have according- 
ly excluded from expenses charge- 
able to dealer business such ex- 
penses as were incurred in connec- 
tion with Goodyear stores. 


Bus and Taxi Mileage Business 


Since 1924 Goodyear has mer- 
chandised a substantial number of 
tires in the conduct of what is 
known as bus and taxi mileage 
business. This business consists 
of renting tires at a flat rate per 
mile to companies operating buses 
or taxicabs. Business amounting 
to $22,800,000 was done by Good- 
year in this field (about 3% per 
cent of total Goodyear brand re- 
newal business) from 1926 to 1933, 
and resulted in a net loss of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The propriety of including these 
items in the Goodyear dealer profit 
and loss statement involved much 
the same considerations as ap- 
peared in the case of the losses suf- 
fered by company-owned stores. 
Goodyear maintained that the dif- 
ficulty both of service and price 
had made it impossible in many 
instances for dealers to care for 
business of this nature. Further- 
more, consolidations of small bus 
and taxi operators had driven 
prices so low that Goodyear deal- 
ers could not profitably take it. It 
was alleged therefore that the 
dealers themselves normally re- 
quested Goodyear to take the busi- 








ness directly in order to retain for 
the dealer the benefit of having 
Goodyear brand tires on the 
vehicles rather than those of com- 
petitors. 

The Commission evidently con- 
sidered, however, that the business 
was sufficiently distinct in nature 
to warrant exclusion of expenses 
and losses incurred in it from 
dealer calculations. 


The $1,250,000 Stock Transfer 


It will be recalled that Goodyear 
assigned 18,000 shares of its Com- 
mon Treasury Stock to Sears and 
paid Sears $800,000 for the pur- 
chase of 32,000 additional shares 
as a consideration in securing the 
third contract on October 5, 1931. 
The amount of additional discrimi- 
nation that this payment involved 
depends of course upon the man- 
ner in which it was charged. The 
Trial Examiner held that the en- 
tire amount should be written off 
to expense in the year of payment, 
on the reasoning that it was paid 
for the securing of the contract 
and that the securing was com- 
pleted at the time of signing. 
Goodyear replied that the real re- 
lation of this sum was to the profits 
expected from the ten-year oper- 
ation stipulated by the contract, 
and that it should be spread ac- 
cordingly. Otherwise, the effect 
would be to inflate future profits 
from the Sears’ contract and de- 
crease past profits, thus making 
the discrimination in the period 
under review correspondingly ex- 
aggerated. They pointed out that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
permitted a deduction of this item 
at a rate fixed at one-tenth per year 
and that this treatment accorded 
with sound accounting practices. 

The Commission’s final disposi- 
tion of this matter was to allocate 
one-tenth of the $1,250,000 in- 
volved in each of the years 1932 
and 1933, as urged by the re- 
spondent. 

The Commission was particular- 
ly concerned with the secrecy 
which seems to have surrounded 
this deal. The existence of the 
bonus agreement was concealed, 
according to its statement, not only 
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from the trade but also from in- 
vestigators of the Commission it- 
self at the time of the preliminary 
investigation; nor was it disclosed 
to stockholders or sales officials of 
the respondent. No reference to 
it was found by the Commission in 
any annual or semi-annual report 
to stockholders. In reply, Good- 
year attorneys simply stated that 
whatever concealment had existed 
had been for the purpose of pre- 
venting disclosure to competitors. 

The Commission took the posi- 
tion that the Clayton Act did not 
contemplate that a discriminatory 
price made on account of quantity 
could be a secret price, and that on 
the contrary it contemplated a 
price open to all of the seller’s cus- 
tomers who might desire to pur- 
chase a similar quantity at like 
prices on like terms. 


The Issue of Quality 


Goodyear conceded for the pur- 
poses of the case that correspond- 
ing grades of Goodyear and Sears- 
Roebuck tires, such as the All- 
Weather and the Allstate, the 
Pathfinder and the Companion, 
could be considered as comparable 
in quality. During the course of 
the testimony there was consider- 
able quibbling as to whether differ- 
ences might not actually exist in 
favor of one product over the other, 
but they had no effect on the final 
outcome. 


Single vs. Cumulative Shipments 


At one point in the proceedings, 
the Examiner emphasized the ab- 
sence of testimony showing single 
shipments to Sears to be larger or 
cheaper to make than correspond- 
ing single shipments to dealers. 
In making this point he was of 
course attacking Goodyear’s basic 
position that the latter’s price con- 
cessions to Sears was on account 
of quantity. Goodyear declared 
this conclusion to be based upon a 
clear error of law, in that it would 
completely outlaw cumulative dis- 
counts made independently of the 
timing of shipments. As in this 
case Sears paid shipping costs in 
addition to production costs, the 
comparison of the size of single 


shipments to Sears and to Good- 
year dealers was held by Goodyear 
to be wholly irrelevant. This 
point, however, does not seem to 
have played much of a part in the 
final decision. 


Intangible Benefits of Quantity 


The foregoing conflicts have 
dealt with values that in good part 
at least were measurable. At this 
point, however, Goodyear’s attor- 
neys slipped away from material 
considerations and tilted the whole 
plane of discussion by dwelling 
upon the incalculable benefits toa 
manufacturer of quantity business 
as such without relation to finite 
accounting categories. It was 
good because of itself, because of 
the better balance and health with 
which it imbued the whole busi- 
ness. 

This qualitative plea was pre- 
ceded by inquiry into the meaning 
and purpose of Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, which the respondent 
evidently found to provide for dis- 
counts not merely corresponding 
to savings in the costs of selling 
and transportation, but distilled so 
to speak cut of spiritual nature of 
quantity per se. This might be an 
argument that the law endowed 
volume with essential as well as 
material grace. Congressional de- 
bates at the time of passage of the 
Clayton Act were quoted in an ef- 
fort to show that Section 2 was in- 
tended to leave undisturbed the 
right of the seller, acting in good 
faith on his belief in the value to 
him of a large customer, to give to 
that customer such recognition by 
way of price concession as he 
deemed reasonable. 

The course that Sears followed 
was defended as clear, business- 
like and free of improper motives. 
In 1925 and 1926, it learned that its 
tire volume was one-half of that of 
its principal rival Montgomery 
Ward. It therefore determined to 
rejuvenate its tire department, re 
place its inferior tire with a good 
one, expand its advertising and 
sales efforts, and build for itself 
the position in this trade that it 
held in many other lines. Its judg- 
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ment was vindicated. As a result 
of these efforts both supplier and 
distributor profited. Goodyear 
secured an ultra-desirable new cus- 
tomer, and made a net profit of 
more than $6,000,000, while the new 
customer absorbed its fixed over- 
head expenses to the extent of 
nearly $8,000,000 and absorbed its 
losses due to price declines of raw 
materials to the extent of over 
$4,000,000. The Sears business 
provided Goodyear with an anchor 
to windward in a period of wildly 
fluctuating values and declining 
profits; Goodyear cast on Sears the 
risks which the former normally 
bore of raw material price declines 


’ and credit losses, and so insured its 


own stability and avoided many of 
the hazards characterizing busi- 
ness enterprise generally and 
which were particularly malignant 
during the depression. 

And again, the statute provided 
two criteria, not merely one. It 
limited discriminations to a “due 
allowance” for differences in sell- 
ing costs, where exactness of com- 
putation was possible; but it per- 
mitted discriminations if they 
were “on account” of quantity, 
where similar exactness could not 
be attained. 

The Commission appears to have 
given considerable attention to the 
foregoing contention but finally 
decided not to agree. The follow- 
ing points are illustrative of its 
rebuttal. All quantity advantages, 
tangible and intangible, growing 
out of the Sears’ business were 
necessarily reflected in the profit 
and loss statements showing the 
comparative results of the respon- 
dent’s business with Sears and with 
its dealers. Furthermore, the dis- 
crimination dealt with here was 
hot a quantity discount as cus- 
tomarily understood in the trade. 
In the case of the usual quantity 
discount the difference in price 
bears some approximate and 
reasonable relation to the dif- 
ference in quantity, which is not 
true of the differences involved in 
this case. Significantly, the Com- 
mission held that the aforesaid 
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price discrimination was not in 
accordance with the ordinary and 
usual principles recognized in the 
merchandising field, and that so- 
called ‘‘quantity discounts” not 
justified by approximate savings 
are in that field ordinarily con- 
sidered as a form of price cutting. 
While recognizing the conflict 
among practical and technical 
economists as to the intangible 
value of large orders in minimizing 
normal business hazards, the Com- 
mission determined that the al- 
leged hazards and compensations, 
to the extent not automatically re- 
flected in profit and loss outcome, 
were too speculative, intangible, 
and remote to be reasonably related 
to price discrimination. 

It should be noted here that the 
Commission also had much to say 
about Goodyear’s construction of 
the Clayton Act making so vivid 
a distinction between discounts for 
savings and discounts for quantity. 
Its remarks on this point fall more 
naturally in the broad discussion 
concerning applicability of the 
Clayton Act to this contract, with 
which the long legal jousting ap- 
parentlv wound up and which will 
be touched upon in the next article. 


The Final Order 


All these issues and arguments 
are brought to earth by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its findings 
and the issuance of a “cease and 
desist” order, based upon the pro- 
position that unfair price dis- 
crimination was present. The 
order establishes two tests to 
which Goodyear must conform. 
When reduced to bare essentials, 
they run to the following effect: 

(a) Using individual tire prices 
as a basis, net realized prices to 
Sears must not be less than those 
to dealers, when allowance is made 
for differences in cost of transpor- 
tation and cost of selling to dealers. 
According to this test, the unfair 
discrimination ranged from 11 to 
22 per cent on eight popular sizes 
of tires. 

(b) Using aggregate sales as a 
basis, Goodyear may not earn a 





smaller profit on its Sears business 
than on a similar volume of its 
dealer business, although in com- 
puting these profits Goodyear need 
charge to Sears no selling and 
advertising expense incurred in 
the sale of Goodyear brands and 
must do so to dealers. Under this 
test, the discrimination is esti- 
mated by the author to have been 
8.6 per cent. 

The Commission closes the order 
by suggesting that Goodyear may 
correct the situation either by 
lowering its dealer prices or in- 
creasing those to Sears. 

It is apparent that all manufac- 
turers perform at least some of the 
functions discussed above. Wor- 
ries over proper allocation of over- 
head to different departments, and 
of selling and advertising expense 
to different markets, are not new. 
In this case they became a matter 
of public concern, and may again. 
If a manufacturer sells the same 
branded product to two sizes of 
customers, his methods of cost al- 
location may invite inquiry. If 
goods are packed for a customer 
under the latter’s own brand, the 
application of the case is direct. 
The operation by a manufacturer 
of his own retail outlets may not 
be pertinent to many, but financial 
relations between suppliers and 
customers are common. Where the 
latter exist, is some one being dis- 
criminated against? And inalmost 
any case of unequal price treat- 
ment premised on differing quan- 
tities, isn’t there a conviction of 
value received in which prim book- 
keeping has no part at all? There 
are doubtless other considerations 
commonly underlying price dis- 
crimination in American business 
that the Goodyear-Sears trans- 
action did not involve. The 
principle and method of exact 
measurement implicit in this case 
however may involve them in the 
next, always provided that the 
courts concur with the Commis- 
sion’s view of the Clayton Act. 


ARTICLE III, concerning the disputed ef- 
fect of price discrimination in this case, and 
setting forth some of the considerations scem- 
ing to prove or oppose control over price dis- 
crimination as a matter of public policy, acill 

































































appear in the next issue, 






Baltimore The line of industrial 
production continued on the up- 
grade during April, in spite of re- 
cessions reported for a few lines. 
In the heavy industry sector buy- 
ing of railroad and other capital 
goods equipment gave stout sup- 
port to steel producers. Those in- 
dustries which have contributed 
most of the recent rise are making 
larger commitments, indicating 
their buying program has not yet 
run its course. 


Binghamton After Easter there was 
the usual drop in the sales vol- 
ume, but retailers reported that, 
when comparing the sales at this 
time with those of a year ago, they 
were from par to slightly better. 
Collections in that division are 
also considered good on the aver- 
age account. 

Boston Retail trade showed an im- 
provement during April, whole- 
sale volume was well maintained, 
while manufacturing operations 
were increased, except in some 
branches of the textile industry. 
The volume of raw wool which 
has changed hands during the 
month was enlarged only moder- 
ately, but the tone of the market 
improved. 

The announcement of curtail- 
ment of production by some of the 
cotton goods mills caused a flurry 
in gray goods buying during the 
third week of April, and the sale 
of about 25,000,000 yards placed 
the market in a much better posi- 
tion. During the week following, 
however, sales again dropped be- 
low production. 


Chicago While counteracted, to 
some extent, by special sales 
events, the usual post-Easter lull 
characterized Chicago’s retail 
trade toward the close of April. 
Nevertheless, turnover was suffi- 
ciently ahead of the corresponding 
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1935 period to maintain the gen- 
eral tone of improvement which 
has been increasingly evident 


since the beginning of the year. 


Cincinnati Business conditions, on 
the whole, were reported to be 
good, in comparison with previous 
years. While retail stores gener- 
ally looked for a slump around the 
week after Easter, department 
stores generally reported sales 
well maintained, and substantially 
better than in 1935. This applied 
to all lines, not merely to special 
departments. 


Cleveland The automobile and 
steel industries continued as con- 
tributing factors in holding busi- 
ness at its high level during April. 
While indications point toward 
reaching the peak around May 15, 
observers predict only a slight re- 
cession, with a sidewise movement 
along a level higher than since 
1930. Retail trade held up well. 


Dallas Retail trade held up well 
after Easter, and continued to 
show gains over the same period of 
1935. Department store sales were 
up 5 per cent, while men’s cloth- 
ing stores reported increases up to 
10 per cent over April, 1935. 

Distribution at wholesale, how- 
ever, slowed down, because of un- 
certain crop conditions brought 
on by the prolonged drought. 
Corn needs rain badly, and a great 
part of the cotton has not yet been 
planted. 


Dayton The local home modern- 
izing and repair program now is 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, 
and more of this type of work is 
being bought every day. The 
Dayton office of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration reports that 
about $1,500,000 has been approved 
under the provisions of titles one 
and two of the National Housing 
Act. 
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In addition, t here is consider. 
able work being done by building 
loan associations. Much work also 
is in progress that was not put 
through F.H.A. facilities, as many 
new residences are being con- 
structed with private funds. 








Detroit Warmer weather in the 
last few days of April revived the 
spending proclivities of Spring 
shoppers, with a resultant increase 
in sales of women’s coats, hats, and 
shoes. Men’s stores reporteda 
widening demand for sportswear, 
shoes, and haberdashery. 












Erie Post-Easter conditions, ac- 
companied by inclement weather, 
adversely affected retail trade, 
which declined rather sharply dur- 
ing the last half of April. Whole- 
sale volume, however, expanded, 
as orders were placed for Summer 
merchandise. 

Industrial operations were ad- 
vanced and new car sales were 
satisfactory. Construction, par- 
ticularly industrial projects, were 
at the highest level attained for 
any period since 1931. 






















Fort Wayne Retail volume showed 
a good gain, when compared with 
April, 1935. The records of the 
State employment service director, 
based on a survey of 156 firms here, 
showed a 2.2 per cent in employ- 
ment and a 3.1 per cent increase 
in pay rolls for March over Feb- 
ruary, with April indicating 4 
further gain. The building trade 
was largely responsible for it. 


Grand Rapids Clothing merchants 
reported Spring sales close to 10 
per cent ahead of April last yeat. 
Retail furniture dealers found 
their business volume about 14 pet 
cent ahead of the first threé 
months in 1935. The cold weather 
retarded sales somewhat, buta 
good business is looked forward to 
for the balance of the Spring 
months. 














































Manufacturers of radios re- 
ported volume nearly 50 per cent 
ahead of last year, with more men 
employed than at any time in the 
history of the industry. Addi- 
tions have been made to various 
plants in this district. 


Indianapolis Retail sales during the 
last half of April took a down- 
ward trend. This decline in vol- 
ume was attributed to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

Wholesale dry goods lines 
showed a decrease of 27 per cent 
over the same period of last year. 
Wholesale hardware orders were 
larger by 7 per cent than in April, 
1935. Progress was reported for 
nearly all industrial divisions dur- 
ing the month. 


Jacksonville Wholesale trade was 
at a high level during April, in 
spite of declining seasonal activ- 
ity. While sales in most whole- 
sale lines have dropped slightly 
from the previous month’s total, 
those of the building material lines 
increased. 

Retail trade has been normal, 
with clothing merchants showing 
some gains, following the after- 
Easter let-down. Citrus and vege- 
table shipments were steady, with 
prices well maintained. Potato 
digging in the Bunnell section was 
started but stopped immediately, 
when opening prices were low. 


Kansas City The general volume of 
business in most of the wholesale 
and retail lines was larger than in 
April, 1935, in spite of the let-down 
in buying after the Easter shop- 
ping period. Country business 
was less satisfactory. Bank de- 
posits during the month showed a 
small gain over the total of March. 
Loans for commercial purposes re- 
mained low. 


Los Angeles Retail trade in nearly 
all lines maintained gains over the 
corresponding period of last year. 
The general pace disclosed a 
Steady sustained trend through 
April, with furniture, radios, elec- 
tric supplies, and appliances, and 
wearing apparel showing good 
increases. Wholesale business was 
Seasonally quieter though volume 
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held up 10 to 30 per cent over last 
year’s. 


Memphis Unseasonably cool 
weather during April held buying 
of seasonal merchandise in check, 
affecting apparel lines particu- 
larly. Some let-down also followed 
Easter, but conditions are re- 
garded as healthy. With the ar- 
rival of more Government checks 
and better progress in agricultural 
activity, after part of the uncer- 
tainty has passed, outlook is con- 
sidered fairly cheerful. 


Minneapolis Despite unseasonably 
cool weather, which has retarded 
the sale of Spring apparel, there 
continues to be a marked upward 
trend in business volume. Indices 
which are factors in reaching this 
conclusion include various per- 
centages of gains in bank clear- 
ings, domestic and industrial elec- 
tric and gas consumption, bank 
check transactions, postal and cus- 
toms receipts, street car revenues, 
and sales of automobiles. There 
has been some delay in seeding 
over the grain-growing areas, but 
moisture conditions are better 
than for four years. 


Omaha Unseasonably cold 
weather, combined with the reali- 
zation that April was the driest in 
many years, tended to slow down 
business. Department stores, 
women’s wear, hardware, and drug 
store sales declined. Such lines as 
building and construction ma- 
terials, and builders’ hardware, re- 
ported activity created by Govern- 
ment projects. 

In the outstate points, business 
still was up about 10 per cent, but 
the apprehension over the lack of 
moisture is beginning to be felt and 
a definite tendency to restrict buy- 
ing was noticed. 


Philadelphia A post-Easter lull, 
combined with chilly weather, re- 
tarded trade in this city during the 
last half of the month. Neverthe- 
less, retailsales during April 
forged close to 10 per cent ahead of 
the corresponding period of 1935. 
Merchants in the neighborhood 
stores complained that they were 
losing the us ual between-season 


business this year. Unquestion- 
ably, there are many losses sprink- 
led among the gains, but in the 
aggregate it appears that progress 
for the season has been made. 


Pittsburgh Seasonal factors and a 
generally higher level of industrial 
activity helped to maintain retail 
trade at a much better average than 
in April, 1935. In men’s clothing, 
both ready-to-wear and custom 
made, the volume was the best in 
several years, Women’s wear 
moved at a good rate and, on the 
whole, retail sales were from 10 to 
20 per cent ahead of last year’s. 

In the wholesale trade, notwith- 
standing the disorganization from 
flood conditions, orders were 
slightly ahead of last year’s. There 
was less satisfaction, however, 
with collections, which were only 
fair and losses from bad accounts 
were somewhat more numerous, 
due to the flood aftermath. 


Providence A recent survey made 
indicates that little change has 
taken place in the affairs of local 
silk and rayon weaving mills, as 
compared with a month ago, when 
the industry, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the Spring goods manu- 
facturing season, was virtually 
shut down. Of the dozen or so silk 
and rayon mills in the State only 
one or two are doing any business 
at all. 


Portland, Ore. There was little de- 
crease in general business activity 
during April. Departmentstore 
and other retail sales averaged 8 to 
10 per cent better than for the same 
period in 1935. 

Wholesale and retail shoe busi- 
ness was better than for some time. 
Demand for white shoes was es- 
pecially good. The trend seems to 
be more to the medium and better 
quality items. Industrial activity 
continued to improve, and the out- 
look for Spring and Summer is 
bright. 


Richmond Business continued to 
register improvement in April, and 
several factors point to a sustained 
betterment, notably in the labor 
situation. The quarterly report of 
the S tat e Industrial Commission 
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showed that the average number of 
employees in five Virginia manu- 
facturing groups increased 5.5 per 
cent during the first quarter of 1936 
over the same period of 1935. 

Bad weather caused damage 
amounting to ab o ut $2,000,000 to 
State roads and also held up normal 
construction, which will require a 
greatly augmented road force. 
Since March 1, about 8,000 workers 
have been dropped from the relief 
rolls, and it is believed that by July 
1 at least twice this number will 
be reemployed. 


Rochester Electricity consumption 
for the week ended April 18 ag- 
gregated 7,272,252 k.w.h., a 10 per 
cent gain over the corresponding 
week of 1935, and a 2 per cent de- 
cline from the previous week’s 
total. Checks cashed in the same 
period amounted to $23,703,905, a 
10 per cent increase over the corre- 
sponding week of a year ago, anda 
25 per cent decline from the pre- 
vious one, which was the week be- 
fore Easter. 

Passenger car sales for the first 
ten days of April totalled 739, a 15 
per cent gain over the correspond- 
ing period of April, 1935. Depart- 
ment store sales for March 
equalled March, 1935. February 
and March combined sales were 8 
per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing two-month period of last year. 


St. Joseph Wholesale trade in 
drugs, hardware, candy, dry goods, 
liquor, and automotive supplies 
was fair during April, with orders 
mostly under last year’s for the 
first four months. This was caused 
largely by the slump during the ex- 
treme weather in January and 
February. 


St. Louis Wholesale jewelers re- 
ported orders from retailers, in 
anticipation of anactive June 
graduation season, at from 15 to 30 
per cent over last year’s, with in- 
creasing demand felt for the better 
grade watches and gems. Whole- 
sale volume in general merchan- 
dise was about 5 per cent above 
1935 and a slight improvement on 
the month’s comparative. 
Industrial activity continued at 
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a rate better than twelve months 
prior. Manufacturers of paper 
bags and paste board boxes ran 
close to 10 per cent ahead, makers 
of lacquers and varnishes for in- 
dustrial purposes about 20 per cent, 
and farm implement producers as 
high as 30 per cent. Building ac- 
tivity continued encouraging, and 
was reflected in the largest volume 
cf orders received by planing mill 
concerns for any comparable 
period for some years back. 


St. Paul Retail sales for April were 
hindered by adverse weather con- 
ditions but in nearly all lines, es- 
pecially in the larger trade centers 
of the district, volume averaged 12 
to 15 per cent above last year’s fig- 
ures. Wholesalers’ volume for the 
month, in general merchandise, 
clothing, and furnishings, held 
firmly around 15 per cent over the 
similar period of 1935. The de- 
mand for building materials grew 
steadily and was referred to as the 
best since 1926. 


San Francisco Retail trade con- 
tinued at the favorable levels of 
recent months. The best demand 
was for furniture, men’s clothing 
and furnishings, shoes, and food- 
stuffs. Department store sales 
were from 10 to 15 per cent ahead 
of April, 1935. Reportsfrom 
wholesalers showed increased or- 
ders for steel, lumber, electrical 
goods, hardware, automobile acces- 
sories, and machinery. 

The State Labor Commissioner’s 
report for March, against the same 
month of last year, 1,386 manufac- 
turing establishments reporting, 
revealed increases of 5.2 per cent in 
employees, 14.6 per cent in weekly 
pay rolls and 8.9 per cent in average 
weekly earnings. 


Scranton Since the drop in price 
of $1 per ton on coal, effective on 
April 15, all collieries of the major 
and leading independent coal com- 
panies have been working steadily, 
with some concerns reporting suf- 
ficient orders on hand to keep the 
collieries working on a full-time 
basis for several weeks. 

A decided trend upward was re- 
ported in the shoe industry. In- 


creases ranging from 21 to 25 pep: 
cent in sales and values have 
proven to be an encouraging stim y 
lant to wholesale shoe companies 
in this district. Retail sales have 


increased and prices have ak 
vanced from 25c. to 60c. per pai 


Seattle Topping last year’s sales 
volume by a considerable margin 
was the report of general retail 
trade for the Seattle area for April, 
Many stores had the best Easter 
sales record since 1929. Men's 
clothing, women’s apparel, shoe 
stores, and specialty shops found. 
business highly satisfactory. De 
partment store volume was show } 
to be substantially in excess of 
last year’s. ’ 


Syracuse Retail trade continues to 
show some improvement from 
week to week during April. There 
was a material gain over sales for 
the same period of last year, ale 
though weather conditions havé 
not been favorable. q 
In industrial circles conditions 
continued encouraging. Seve 
factories reported fairly large un- 
filled orders, and additional help 
was taken on in some instances. 


Tacoma Wholesale and retail 
trade during April continued té 
hold well above the same peri 

of 1935. The Federal Reserv 

Bank at San Francisco reported 
that the entire West Coast wag 
about 15 per cent ahead. Locally, 
the situation was spotted, gains if 
different lines ranging as high a 
28 per cent in the wholesale drug 
trade, while it is believed that thé 
average was 10 per cent or better 


Toledo Employment declined 
the close of the month, followir 
an increase in twelve of the thif 
teen weeks preceding. The d 
crease was due almost entirely t 
slower operations of manufaé 
turers of automobile parts ang 
accessories, who had been runnin 
somewhat ahead of assemblies 
Output of safety glass was if 
creased during April, while pre 
duction of container glass was wé 
maintained. Despite the warm 
weather, building work has failet 
to make much headway, as yet. © 








